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LILBRALTRB 


THE PILGRIM OF LOVE. 


Geoffrey Rudel; or, the Pilgrim of Love. By John Graham, author of “ A 
Vision of Spirits,” &c. 8vo. pp. 137. London, 1836. Boone ; Oxford, 
Vincent. 





There is poetry enough in all periods; for passions, feelings, hopes, and | 
fears, will always stir the current of life; still there are certain eras which | 


seem peculiarly the poet’s own. The classic and chivalric ages, above all, 
have left their inspiration behind them. The last of these has furnished the 
material of the present poem. It has all the richness and fancy of the past, 


mingled with the polish of the present. It is a touching story set to music. | 


Take, as a specimen, the following exquisite ‘* flowers :”— 


“ And over-head, in many a gay festoon, 

Hung flowers fresh-pluck'd of every scent and hue, 
Fair as those buds which, blasted all too soon, 

*Mid the green paths of happy Eden grew ; 
The pale-eyed lily, priestess of the moon, 

The vi'let dyed in midnight’s deepest blue, 
Nyctanthes, waking when the day is done, 
And that warm rose who worshippeth the sun, 


There, like a Naiad lured from out the tide, 
Sull for its home the river-lily wept ; 
There smil’d the orange-blossom, like a bride 
In whose glad heart a golden promise slept ; 
And there the hyacinth, for him who died 
Still on its leaf the word of mourning kept, 
Doom’d, since from death its second life began, 
Ever to bear a sympathy with man. 


Flowers are holy things—the poet, ever 
Proud to his kind, hath bent the knee to them, 
And often, when his hand hath dared to sever 
One of those heav'nly children from its stem, 
His soul hath wept to think that it could never 
Back to the casket give life’s stolen gem ; 
Weeping that love which prompted him to seize, 
As o’er dead Hylas wept the Naiades. 


Cradled in sorrow’s bosom, even thou, 

White-vested snow-drop, winter's orphan child, 
Hast from thy dying mother’s pallid brow 

Caught the last light which there so coldly smiled ; 
And with a holy love I mark thee now 

Rearing thy virgin forehead undefil’d ; 
A dove-like herald sent, when all is dark 
On the cold earth, from Nature’s flowery ark. 


The constant wall-flower, who loves to dwell, 
Mate of the owl, in many a mossy cleft ; 
The lichen hermit of the rock, whose cell, 
For a bright yet briefer dwelling has been left ; 
The golden cowslip, who with fairy bell 
Rings in the wild-bee to his wonted theft, 
And, half-concealed, the daisy, tou, was there, 
Star of the earth, who shineth ev’rywhere.” 


We must add one of the spirited ballads which are introduced. 


“Oh! dark is the spell which has bound her to sleep, 
A daughter of earth, in a home of the deep; 

Yet bright is the cavern, o’er-arch'd by the green 

Of the billow, where sleepeth the Ladye Undine. 


Long ages ago a fair maiden was she, 

Who grew like a flower beside the deep sea ; 

Till the water-sprite saw her, and snatch’d her to dwell 
Below, like a pearl in its palace of shell. 


Oh! cold is the beauty and chill is the light 

In the passionless eyes of the pale ocean-sprite ; 
And his voice, like the music of sleep, never stirs, 
With its echo, the lip which he bendeth to hers. 


His thick-falling hair, like the brown ocean weed, 
Hung down, yet the lovely one nothing did heed ; 
And not one poor kiss could the water-sprite glean 
From the ripe ruddy lips of the Ladye Undine. 


So in that lone cavern he lull’d her to sleep, 
And barr'd up its gate with the bolt of the deep; 
And swore that a slumber unwaking should dim 
The eye that had scornfully frown’d upon him. 


sright shapes are around her, and all the day long 
Her grotto is rife with the mermaiden’s song ; 

But the water-sprite comes like a vision to lean, 
All night, o’er the couch of the Ladye Undine. 


That spell, says the legend, no longer shali be, 
When the brave meets the beautiful under the sea ; 
Yet seek not the trial, it warningly saith, 

For if love is the guerdon, the forfeit is death. 


But fond youth is fearless, and many have tried 
To win the fair maid of the sea for their bride ; 
Many sought, many seek her, but no one has seen 
A lover return from the Ladye Undine.” 


oe 
THE BASKET MAKER 


[ We make one more extract fiom Thomas Miller's delightful work “A Day 
in the Woods.”’] 2 


**Once upon a time, angels dwelt amung mankind, winnowing their way as 
they willed it, to the flowery earth, or to the blue domes of heaven. Often might 
their radiant forms be seen outstretched on the green banks that girded the 
rivers, while they smiled and conversed with the sons and daughters of Adam 


Adoliah, the young wife of Nourmas, was as bashful as she was beautiful ; and 
whenever the heavenly strangers alighted before the vine bower, she welcomed 
hem in with downcast eyes. Long and frequent were their visits, and pure and 
inste K ting the discourse with whic h they whiled away the happy hours Sull 
Adonah ne t never gazed upon their faces, for she deemed those eyes which 
confronted the hallowed brow of the Omnipotent, too holy for her to glance 
upon. But one afternoon in summer, w hile se ated in the arbour with Normas 
and Solrembah, (who belonged to the ord¢ r of guardian-angels,) the full sun 
streamed upon her face, and the celestial Visitor, who sat at the entrance of the 


bowe perce ng thatit 1 r 
Fr, perceiving thabits beams were overpowering, o itspread his silver wings, 


a screened the heat from her lovely features Hitherto her eyes had been 
oy + rough the Opening of the arbour, upon the roses and myrtles that 
. inc, OF « ng the gorgeous colours of some large butterfly, or splen- 
id humming-bird, as they crossed each other in the sunshine. But now that 
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beautiful wing, spreading fan-like, nearly obstructed her view, and she could not | 
avoid gazing upon it, as its transparent featherings glittered in the sun-light. 
Long did she admire the fine net work that appeared covered with blossoming 
silver, and then her eyes fell upon the snowy shoulder which rested its beautiful | 
roundness in the softened shadow of that radiant pinion. ‘That evening she | 
watched the dove-like form of Solrembah, as he sped above the rosy hues of | 
sunset, on his way to heaven, and that night she sighed, and wished that her | 
Normas had wings. 

“ Stull she loved her husband beyond évery other object upon earth; but the | 
angels she adored as sacred beings, which she could kneel to, and worship, as | 
she bowed to her invisible Creator, and—*t Oh!” she said, “if Normas were | 


| as radiant, I would worship him too.”” Thus passed days, and she had now gazed 


times innumerable upon the celestial faces of her visitors; and when she stood | 
hand in hand with her husband, to sing the evening hymn, she wished that his 
voice was as musical as Solrembah’s. But QO! it was a pious wish, for then she 
deemed it would be more acceptable to her Maker. Still she loved Normas, 
although she sat oftener beside the guardian angel in her bower than beforetime, 
and heard not all that her husband now said, for her ears drank in the music of 
soft words which fell from the lips of the inhabitant of heaven. But now she 
found that the eyes of Normas were not so bright as Solrembah’s, and once 
wished, if her nature was pure enough, that she might accompany the angel to 
heaven. Wrong her not,—yes, she longed for Normas to journey with her to 
the starry abodes, and never more to tread the Dedal earth, if he was like Sol- 
rembah. 

‘** Was not her love holy and disinterested ? How could she do otherwise than 
adore the superior beauty of the guardian angel? And was it not natural that 
she should wish for Normas to have the same heavenly endowments! ‘ Young 
and beautiful he is,”” she would say, when alone, “ fairer than any of the sons of 
Adam ; but, oh! his face is not so god-like as the angel’s, and he has no wings 
to screen the sunbeams from me, like Solrembah ;—still I love him above all 
earthly beings, and would worship him were he an angel.’ 

“Thus progressed Adoliah'’s love,—thus grows the admiration we entertain 
for women of beauty and intellect: we follow the train of refined feeling, adore 
them as beings of a superior order, and glide along upon the smvoth ice of 
Platonic sentiment, or like eagles we flap our pinions in the very heart of the 
thunder-cloud ; but when we have admired the glowing lightning, and again 
rested vpen the common earth, do we find our wings unscathed? Alas! no; 
though eagles, we are not cased in steel. Pure and unsullied may be our love 
for Normas, beyond that of any other earthly being. But oh! his words are 
not so musical, neither are his eyes so bright, nor has he silver wings like Sol- 
rembah.” 

We copy also the following poem, as the briefest rather than the best. It is 





** So, Sur Hugh !” exclaimed the beauty, with the faintest blush in the world, 
“thou art returned—whither hast thou been? The Lady Alice thought that 
thou hadst forgotten the road to Seton Manor.” 

“* And thou Eveleyn!” said the Knight, * didst thou not think of me ‘” 

“Tn truth, I seldom think, since thinking spoils the countenance ; but whither 
hast thou been, and what are these—the chaplet and the scarf?” 

“* Ladye Love, I have journeyed to France, and these are the trophies won by 
my poor arm at its Jatest tournament.” 

“« And wherefore hast thou laid them at my feet, Sir Hugh?” 

“To win a boon,”’ whispered De Gasconville. 

“What wouldst thou!” said the Lady, colouring deeply; ‘‘ what is the 
boon ?” 

“‘Eveleyn! hast thou so soon forgotten?” 

‘* Are the ladies of France fair, Sir Hugh!” 

“ T saw them not, seeing only thee before mine eyes, Lady.” 

“Thou hast learnt courtesy,” smiled Eveleyn; ‘but tell me—didst thou 
break a lance—or lose a charger—or—or—gain a wound in this same tourna- 
ment ?”’ 

‘* Nay, Lady; but I unhorsed a bold crusader.” 

Lady Eveleyn curled her lip. ‘Methinks, Sir Hugh, that were mere sport, 
since not a drop of thy brave blood was spilt !” 

Sir Hugh started.—The Lady continued—“ Methinks, likewise, that a faded 
chaplet and a worn scarf were unsightly gifts for thy Ladye Love! No, no, Sir 
Knight; when Eveleyn Seton weds, it must be with one worthy of her hand; 
—when Seton Manor owns a master, it must be one who will not disgrace ite 
ancient halls!" 

** Eveleyn!” exclaimed the Knight, grasping hig sword, “I know thee not 
in this strange mood—it is enough—when I am gone think on thy words—no 
longer shall Hugh De Gasconville disgrace thine ancient halls! I have loved 
thee, Eveleyn, but for thyself alone!—I have wooed thee, but not for thy 
gold.” 

* Nay, Hugh—dear Hugh—thou art too serious—-I but meant—” 

“Tt matters not now, Lady—thy words are traced in fire on my heart; not 
because thy loved lips pronounced them, but beeause others heard thee scorn 
me ; the day may come when I may be worthy of thee—till then, Eveleyn, fare- 
well!” 

“* Nay—stop—one word !” cried Eveleyn ; but she was too late ; ere the tears 
could burst from her eyes, Sir Hugh de Gasconville and his good charger were 
skirting the distant hills—ere another moment could fly, he was lost to her sight, 
and sinking on her seat, the Lady Eveleyn Seton exclaimed, in the bitterness of 
repentance, ‘* He is gone, and I have lost the truest heart that ever Knight prof- 
fered to Ladye Love !” 





light and graceful :— 
THE ISLAND OF SLEEP. 
On a sweet flowery island the god of sleep lies, 
Till the blue-tinted twilight drops down from the skies, 
Then, laden with visions, he steals from above, 
Hastes silently on to the chambers of love, 
And chaunting to fancy a dreamy-toned tune, 
On the eye-lids of beauty drops roses of June. 
from the lips fraught with honey when tender words steal, 
How he smiles at the thoughts those soft accents reveal, 
As they tremble to kisses, where kiss never clung, 
Save when kissed by sweet words loth to leave such a tongue. 
Why young cheeks blushed by daylight he hears those lips tell. 
And why heaved those sighs from the heart he knows well. 
O’er the dew-lighted hills, when first rises the sun, 
‘Till the love-breathing twilight, his watchings are done ; 
To his sweet flowery isle he then hurries away, 
Where fountains and streams to their own murmurs play ; 
And stretched out on roses, and mautled with light, 
Dreams over those dreams which he steals in the night. 


= 


LOVE IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


The Lady Eveleyn Seton of Seton Manor, was young, beautiful, rich, and an 
orphan. ‘Too young to join in the gay revels of a Court, she was still immured 
within her ancient Halls under the watchful eye of her aunt the Lady Alice, ard 
though retired from the society of the age in which they lived, many were the 
suitors aspiring to the hand of the fair Eveleyn. One alone appeared slightly 
favoured—he was the young Sir Hugh de Gasconville, the most finished courtier 


:and accomplished Knight under the banners of Richard Ceur de Lion; out 


Lady Eveleyn was fickle—she inherited all the pride of the Setons, and took 
more delight in gazing at the grim array of her warrior ancestors in the Gallery 
of Family Portraits, than in listening to the courtly phrases and laughing toaes 
of Sir Hugh. 

«I would I could win thy love, fair Lady Evelyn,” said the Knight one day 
as they paced the gallery together—(Lady Alice acting propriety in the distance) 
—‘*three years have I wooed thee, yet stillthou art unrelenting ;—bid me serve 
thee, bid me perform a task, anything to win thee.” 

** Nay,” replied Eveleyn, “I impose no tasks—I doubt thee not ; and yet-— 
*twere well to try thee methinks—look round thee, Sir Hugh; look at my soldier 
ancestors, all of whom were great in arms and famed for deeds of prowess— 





think'st thou that the last of the Setons would wed with a—a—a stripling knight, 
whose sword has never left its scabvard—whose brow has never faced a battlh— 
whose arm perchance might fail before” — 

“Stop, Lady,” said Sir Hugh indignantly, “ I hear—I understand thee—thou 
shalt see that Hugh de Gasconville owns no craven heart—I thought not with 
these high feelings of thine own, thou wouldst have kept me so long tamely cap- 
tive in thy train!” 

‘* Silence, Sir Hugh,” exclaimed Eveleyn, in her turn roused, *‘thou art for- 
getting thyself; we would be alone.” 
| She waved her hand—it was enough. The Knight bowed low, and springing 

on his horse, dashed furiously past the windows and was out of s:ght. 
| The flower of the French Nobility were enjoying the gayest touruament that 
| *Ja belle France ” had ever witnessed, when an unknown knight entered the 
lists and challenged the victor of the day to single combat. He was tall, slightly 


made, well armed and wel! mounted, and a murmur of astonishment went round } 


as he bent his plumed head before the Royal Canopy; but the murmur rose to 


a prolonged shout of approbation when the lance of the stranger rang on the | 


breast of his opponent and hurled him to the ground. 

After assisting the fallen knight to rive, the stranger advanced slowly and 
gracefully towards the platform from whence the prize was presented, and re- 
ceiving on the point of his lance the chaplet and scarf, with a low obeisance 
he turned, and was gone before the vanquished had time to recover his seat or 


his senses. Who could the stranger knight be, save Sir Hugh de Gascon- | 


) 


vine 

When the drawhbridze of Seton Manor was lowered for Sir Hugh, and the 
stately turre:s burst on his sight, a thrill of fearful expectation curled through 
his veins. The pink and silver scarf of France floated on his shoulder, and the 
chaplet of pale roses, now withered, hung on his arm as he reined in his eharger 


at the gate, and dismounting. paced through the vestibule, which opened into 
the withdrawing rooms.—He heard Lady Eveleyn's voice, and the Knight 
paused.—Three weeks had past since he had left those rooms in anger, and, 
remembering his parting scene, he dreaded the reception he might meet.— 


Suddenly he entered, and on his bended knee, laid the trophies.at Lady Eve- 
leyn's feet. 


The Christian army, under Coeur de Lion, set out for the Holy Land, and, 
amongst their glittering numbers appeared Sir Hugh de Gasconville. It were 
vain to repeat the trials.and hardships they endured ; it is enough, that after 
years of toil, the few who escaped with their lives returned to their native land, 
and of them was reckoned Sir Hugh, but he was changed. The tall proud 
youth was covered with wounds, worn, subdued, ill, and melancholy, yet his first 
thought was of Eveleyn Seton. He faltered in asking after her whom he loved, 
but a wild sensation of mingled pleasure and pain awoke in his breast on finding 
that she was still alive, well, and Eveleyn Setun ! 

His determination was taken—he would see her once more—and just as the 
summe?*s sun set behind the Yorkshire Hills, Sir Hugh De Gasconville rang the 
great bell of Seton Manor. 

He found Eveleyn surrounded by her attendants. 

‘‘ Thou art a soldier and a Crusader,” said she, bending, “and thou art wel- 
come to our Castle; but who art thou !” 

“ Lady,” began Sir Hugh. 

“Ah!” shrieked Evelyn, “I know thee! Hugh! dear Hugh, welcome, 
welcome home !” 

“‘ Itis l indeed, Lady, but sadly, sorely changed—I cannot kneel to thee now 
—I may not offer thee the strength ef this arm, for it is helpless—I cannot stand 
before thee without the stay of my good lance, yet would | see thee ouce again. 

May I speak with thee alone?” 
| “ Eveleyn,” said the Knight, as he lifted his plumed helmet off, “‘ thou seest 
} me!” 
“T hear thee, Hugh,—it is enough!” 

|  « Nay, raise thine eyes—thou seest but the wreck of Hugh De Gasconville 
—and conscious that, though his hand has been soaked in the blood of the 
enemy, and though lances have been broken and sabres bent on this body, I am 
still unworthy of thee. I come faint, wounded and disabled, to bid thee a long, 
a last farewell !”’ 

“Then thou lovest me no longer, Hugh!" cried Eveleyn. . 

“ Better than life,” replied the Knight, * yet thinkest thou I am one to win 
woman’s love!” : 

“ Yes!” exclaimed Eveleyn, throwing her arm round the lance on which he 
leant, ‘say nomore. I am still thine in heart. Though thou art wounded 
‘twas in a noble cause. Thou hast fought long and bravely! ‘Though disabled 
thou art not dishonoured! In future this arm shall be thy stay, and, if thou 
wilt, Hugh, mine own Hugh, this hand shall be thy well-won prize !”” 

** Won—won !” murmured the now exhausted Sir Hugh, ** and lost—lost, 
as soon as won.” 





— pf 
SNARLEYYOW; OR, THE DOG FIEND. 
THE NEW STORY BY CaPT. MARRYaT —[ Continued from the last Albion.] 
CHAPTER X. 
| In which is explained the sublime mysteries of keslhauling—Snarleyyow saves Smalibones 
from being drowned, although Smallbones would have drowned him. 

It is adark morning; the wind is fresh from the north-west ; flakes of snow 
| are seen wafting here and there by the wind, the avant-couriers of a heavy fall; 
| the whole sky is of one murky grey, and the sun is hidden behind a dense bank. 
| The deck of the cutter is wet and slippery, and Dick Short has the morning 
| watch. He is wrapped up in a Flushing pea-jacket, with thick mittens on his 
| hands; he looks about him, and now and then a fragment of snow whirls into 
his eye; he winks it out, it melts and runs like a tear down his cheek. If it 
were not that it is contrary to man-of-war custom he would warm himself with 
the double shuffle. but such a step would be unheard of on the quarter-deck of 

even the cutter Yungfrau. 
| The tarpaulin over the hatchway is pushed on one side, and the space be- 
tween the combings is filled with the bull head and broad shoulders of Corporal 
| Van Spitter, who, at last, gains the deck ; he looks round him, and apparently is 
not much pleased with the weather. Before he proceeds to business, he ex- 
amines the sleeves and front of his jacket, and having brushed off with the palm 





of his hand a variety of blanket-hairs adhering to the cloth, he is satisfied, and 
now turns to the right and to the left, and forward and aft—in less than a mi- 
nute he goes right round the compass. What can Corporal Van Spitter want 
at so earlyan hour! He has not come up on deck for nothing, and yet he ap- 
pears to be strangely puzzled: the fact is, by the arrangements of last night, it 
was decided, that this morning, if Snarleyyow did not make his appearance in 


the boat sent on shore for fresh beef for the ship's company, that the unfortunate 


Sma!lbones was to be keelhauled 

What a delightful morning fora keelhauling ! 

This ingenious process, which, however, like many other good old customs 
has fallen into disuse, must be explained to tie non-nautical reader. Itis nothing 


more nor less than se nding &@ poor navigator on a voyage of discovery under t 


bottom of the vessel, lowering him down over the bows, and with ropes retaining 
| 
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him exactly in his position under the kelson, while he is drawn aft by a hauling- 
line until he makes his appearance at the rudder-chains, generally speaking quite 
out of breath, not at the rapidity of his motion, but because, when so long under 
the water, he has expended all the breath in his body, and is induced, at last, to 
take in salt water en lieu. There is much merit in this invention; people are 
very apt not to be content with walking the deck ofa man-of-war, and complain 
of it as a hardship, but when once they have learnt, by experience, the differ- 


ence between being comfortable above board, and the number of depri- | 


vations which they have to submit to when under board and overboard at 


the same time, they find that there are worse situations than being on the deck | 


of a vessel—we say privations when under board, for they really are very Impor- 
tant :—you are deprived of the air to breathe, which is not borne with patience 
even by a philosopher, and you are obliged to drink salt water instead of fresh. 
In the davs of keel-hauling, the bottoms of vessels were not coppered, and in 
consequence were well studded with a species of shell-fish which attached them- 
selves, called barnacles, and as these shells were all open-mouthed and with 
sharp cutting points, those who underwent this punishment (for they were made 


; | 
by the ropes at each side, fastened to their arms, to hug the kelson of the vessel) | 


were cut and scored all over their body as if with so many lancets, generally 


coming up bleeding in every part, and with their faces, especially their noses, as | 


if they had been gnawed by the rats; but this was considered rather advanta- 
geous than otherwise, as the loss of blood restored the patient if he was not quite 
drowned, and the consequence was, that one out of three, it is said, have been 
known to recover after their submarine excursion. The Dutch have the credit, 
and we will not attempt to take from them their undoubted right, of having in- 
vented this very agreeable description of punishment. They are considered a 
heavy phlegmatic sort of people, but on every point in which the act of inge- 
niously tormenting is in request, it must be admitted that they have the lead of 
much more vivacious and otherwise more inventive nations. ahd 

And now the reader will perceive why Corporal Van Spitter was ina dilemma. 
With all the good-will in the world, with every anxiety to fulfil his duty, and to 
obey his superior officer, he was not a seaman, ard did not know how to com- 
mence operations. He knew nothing about foddering a vessel's bottom, much 
less how to fodder it with the carcase of one of his fellow-creatures. ‘The cor- 
poral, as we said before, turned round and round the compass to ascertain if he 
could compass his wishes: at last, he commenced by dragging one ropes end 
from one side and another from the ether; those would do for the side ropes, 
but he wanted a long one from forward and another from aft, and how to get the 
one from aft under the cutter’s bottom was a puzzle; and then there was the 
mast and the rigging in his way :—the corporal reflected—the more he consicer- 
ed the matter, the more his brain became confused : he was at a non-plus, and 
he gave it up in despair: he stood still, took out a blue cotton handkerchief from 


the breast of his jacket and wiped his forehead, for the intensity of thought had | 


made him perspire—any thing like reflection was very hard work for Corporal 
Van Spitter. 

“Tousand tyfels!” at last exclaimed the corporal, and he paused and knocked 
his big head with his fist. 

‘Hundred tousand tyfels !’’ repeated the corporal, after five minutes’ more 
thought. 

“Twenty hundred tousand tyfels!"’ muttered the cerporal, once more knock- 
ing bis head; but he knocked in vain: like an empty house, there was no one 
within to answer the appeal. The corporal could do no more ; so he returned 


his pocket-handkerchief to the breast of his jacket, and a heavy sigh escaped | 


from his own breast. All the devils in hell were mentally conjured and sum- 


moned to his aid, but they were, it is to be presumed, better employed, for | 


although the work in hand was diabolical enough, still Smallbones was such a 


poor devil that probably he might have been considered as remotely allied to the 


fraternity. 

It may be inquired why,*as this was on service, Corporal Van Spitter did 
not apply for the assistance of the seamen belonging to the vessel, particularly 
to the officer in charge of the deck ; but the fact was, that he was unwilling to 
do this, knowing that his application would be in vain, for he was aware that 
the whole crew sided with Smallbones; it was only as a_ last resource that 
he intended to do this, and being now at his wit’s end, he walked up to Dick 
Short, who had been watching the corporal’s motions in silence, and accosted 
him, 

“If you please, Mynheer Short, Mynheer Vanslyperken give orders dat de 
boy be keelhauled dis morning ;—I want haben de rope and de way.” 

Short looked at the corporal, and made no reply. 

‘‘Mynheer Short, I haben tell de order of Mynheer Vanslyperken.” 

Dick Short made no reply, but leaning over the hatchway, called out 
“ Jemmy.” 

“ Ay, ay,” replied Jemmy Ducks, turning out of his hammock and dropping 
on the lower deck. 

Corporal Van Spitter, who imagined that Mr. Short was about to comply with 
his request after his own Harpocratic fashion, remained quietly on the deck until 
Jemmy Ducks made his appearance. ‘ 

“Hands,” quoth Short. 

Jemmy piped the hands up. 

** Boat,” quoth Short, turning his head to the small boat hoisted up astern. 

Now as all this was apparently preparatory to the work required, the corporal 
was satisfied. The men soon came vp with their hammocks on their shoul- 
ders, which they put into the nettings, and then Jemmy proceeded to lower 
down the boat ; as soon as it was down and hauled up alongside, Short turned 
round to Coble and waving his hand towards the shore, said, 

“ Beef.” 


Coble, who perfectly understood him, put a new quid into his cheek, went 


down the side, and pulled on shore to bring off the fresh beef and vegetables 


for the ship’s company, after which Dick Short walked the deck and gave no 
further orders. 

Corporal Van Spitter perceiving this, went up to him again. 

‘* Mynheer Short, you please get ready.”’ 

“No!” thundered Short, turning away. 

“Got for dam, dat is mutiny,” muttered the corporal, who immediately backed 
stern foremost down the hatchway, to report to his commandant the state of 
affairs on deck. Mr. Vanslyperken had already risen; he had slept but one hour 
during the whole night, and that one hour was so occupied with wild and fearful 
dreams that he awoke from his sleep unrefreshed. He had dreamed that he was 
making every attempt to drown Smal!bones but without effect, for, as soon as the 
lad was dead he came to life again; he thought that Smallbones’ soul was incor- 
porated in a small animal something like a mouse, and that he had to dislodge it 
from its tenement of clay, but as soon as he drove it from one part of the body it 
would force its way back again into another; if he forced it out by the mouth 
after incredible exertions, which made hit perspire at every pore, it would run 
back again into the ear; forced from thence, through the nostril, then in at the 


toe, or any other part; in short, he laboured apparently in his dream for years, | 


but without success. And then the “* change came o’er the spirit of his dream,” 
but still there was analogy, for he was now trying to press his suit, 
which was now a liquid in a vial, into the widow Vandersloosh, but in 
vain. He administered it again and again, but it acted as an emetic, 
and she could not stomaeh it, and then he found himself rejected by all 
—the widow kicked him, Smallbones stamped upon him, even Snarleyyow 
flew at him, and bit him; at last he fell with an enormous paving- 
stone round his neck descending into a horrible abyss head foremost, and as he 
increased his velocity, he awoke trembling and confused, and could sleep no 
more. This dream was not one to put Mr. Vanslyperken into good humour, 
and two severe cuts on his cheek with the razor as he attempted to shave, for 
his hand still trembled, had added to his discontent, when it was raised to its 
climax by the entrance of Corporal Van Spitter, who made his report of the 
mutinous conduct of the first officer. Never was Mr. Vanslyperken in such a 
tumult of rage; he pulled off some beaver from his hat to staunch the blood, 
and wiping off the remainder of the lather, for he put aside the operation of 
shaving till his hand was more steady, he threw on his coat and followed the 
corporal on deck, looked round with a savage air, spied out the diminutive form 
of Jemmy Ducks, and desired him to pipe ** all hands to keelhaul.” 
Whereupon Jemmy put his pipe to his mouth, and after a long flourish, 
bawled out what appeared to Mr. Vanslyperken to be—all hands to be keelhauled, 
+ but Jemmy slurred over quickly the little change inade in the order, and, although 
the men tittered, Mr. Vanslyperken thought it better to say nothing. But there 
is an old saying, that you may bring a horse to a pond, but you cannot make him 
drink. Mr. Vanslyperken had given the order, but no one attempted to com- 
mence the arrangements. The only person who showed any activity was Small- 


| not assuage his wrath—he perceived that the men were refractory, s0 he 
summoned the six marines— who were completely under the command of theif 
corporal. : 

Poor Smallbones had, in the mean time discovered what was going on, and 

thought that he might as well urge something in his own defence. ; 
| ‘Ifyou please, what are you going for to do with me !” said the lad, with a 
terrified look. ’ u 
** Lead him forward,” said Mr. Vanslyperken ; “follow me, marines ;” and 
the whole party, headed by the lieutenant, went before the mast. 
“Strip him,” cried Mr. Vanslyperken. a 
“ Strip me, with the snow flying like this! An’t I cold enough already 1 $ 
“You'll be colder when you're under the bottom of the cutter,” replied his 
| master. ; 

Ob, Lord! then it is keel-hauling a’ter all; why what have I done ™ cried 
| Smallbones, as the marines divested him of his shirt, and exposed his emaciated 
| body to the pitiless storm. 
| ** Where’s Snarleyyow, sir—confess ?”’ : 
“ Suarleyyow—how should I know, sir? it’s very hard, because your dog is 
‘not to be found, that I’m te be dragged under the bottom of a vessel.” 

**T’ll teach you to throw paving stones in the canal.” : : 

‘* Paving stones, sir!’’ and Smallbones’ guilty conscience flew in his face. 

| * Well, sir, do as you please, I’m sure I don’t care; if I am to be killed, be 
quick about it—I’m sure I sha’n’t come up alive.” ’ 

| Here Mr. Vanslyperken remembered his dream, and the difficulty which he 

| had in driving Smallbones’ soul out of his body, and he was fearful that even 

| Kkeelhauling would not settle Smallbones. 

By the directions of Mr. Vanslyperken, the hauling ropes and other tackle 
| were collected by the marines, for the seamen stood by, and appeared resolved 
| to a man, to do nothing, and, in abowt half an hour, all was ready. Four ma- 

rines manned the hauling line, one was placed at each side of the rope fastened 
| to the lad’s arms, and the corporal, as soon as he had lifted the body of Small- 
| bones over the larboard gunnel, had directions to attend the bow-line, and not 
| allow him to be dragged on too fast; a better selection for this purpose could 
| not have been made than Corporal Van Spitter. Smallbones had been laid with- 
| out his clothes on the deck, now covered with snow, during the time that the 

lines were making fast to him; he remained silent, and as usual, when punished, 
| with his eyes shut, and as Vanslyperken watched him with feelings of hatred, he 
| perceived an occasional smile to cross the lad's haggard features. He knows where 
| the dog is, thought Vanslyperken, and his desire to know what had become of 
; Snarleyyow overcame his vengeance—he addressed the shivering Smallbones, 

“Now, sir, if you wish to escape the punishment, tell me what has become of 
| the dog, for I perceive you know.” 
| Smallbones grinned as his teeth chattered—he would have undergone a dozen 

keelhaulings rather than have satisfied Vanslyperken. 

“IT give you ten minutes to think of it,’ continued the lieutenant ; ‘ hold fast 
| ut present.” 
| ‘The snow storm now came on so thick, that it was difficult to distinguish the 
| length of the vessel. Smallbones’ naked liinbs were gradually covered, and, 
before the ten minutes were expired he was wrapped up in snow as in a garment 
—he shook his head occasionally to clear his face, but remained silent. 

* Now, sir,” cried Vanslyperken, ‘“ will you tell me, or everboard you go at 
|once? Will you tell me?” 
‘* No,” replied Smallbones. 
** Do you know, you scoundrel 2” 
“Yes,” replied Smallbones, whose indignation was roused. 
* And you won't tell?” 
‘*No,” shrieked the lad—* no, never, never, never!” 
“Corporal Van Spitter, over with him,” cried Vanslyperken, in a rage, when 
| a sudden stir was heard amongst the men aft, and as the corporal raised up the 
light frame of the culprit, to carry it to the gunnel, to the astonishment of Van- 
| slyperken, of the corporal, and of Smallbones, Snarleyyow appeared on the fore- 
, castle, and made a rush at Smallbones, as he lay in the corporal’s arms, snapped 
| at his leg, and then set up his deep baying, ‘* bow, wow, wow !” 
| The re-appearance of the dog created no small sensation—Vanslyperken felt 
that he had now no reason for kee!hauling Smallbones, which annoyed him as 
| much as the sight of the dog gave him pleasure. The corporal, who had dropped 
| Sinallbones on the snow, was also disappointed. As for Smallbones, at the bay- 
| ing of the dog, he started up on his knees, and luoked at it as if it were an appa- 
| riiion, with every demonstration of terror in his countenance; his eyes glared 
upon the animal with horror and astonishment, and he fell down in a swoon. 
| The whole of the ship’s company were taken aback—they looked at one another 
| and shook their heads—one only remark was made by Jansen, who muttered, 
i De tog is no tog a’ter all.” 
| Mr. Vanslyperken ordered Smallbones to be taken below, and then walked aft ; 


| perceiving Obadizh Coble, he inquired whence the dog had come, and was an- | 


| swered that he had come off in the boat which he had taken ashore for fresh beef 


| and vegetables. Mr. Vanslyperken made no reply, but with Snarleyyow at his 
| heels, went down into the cabin. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Iu which Snarleyyow does not at all assist his master’s cause with the widow Vander- 


| 

sloosh. 

| It will be necessary to explain to the reader by what means the life of our 
| celebrated cur was preserved. When Smallbones had thrown him into the 
| canal, tied up, as he supposed, in his winding-sheet, what Mr. Vanslyperken 
| observed was true, that there were people below, and the supposed paving stone 
| might have fallen upon them ; the voices which he heard were those of a father 
and son, who were in a small boat going from a galliot to the steps where they 
intended to land, for this canal was not, like most others, with the water in it 
sufficiently high to enable people to step from the vessel’s gunnel to the jetty. 
Snarleyyow fell in bis bag a few yards ahead of the boat, and the splash naturally 
attracted their attention; he did not sink immediately, but floundered and strug- 
gied so as to keep himse!f partly above water. 

** What is that !”’ exclaimed the father to his son, in Dutch. 

‘**Mein Gott! who is to know !—but we will see;’’ and the son took the 
boat-hook, and with it dragged the bread bags towards the boat, just as they 
were sinking, for Snarleyyow was exhausted with his efforts. The two together 
dragged the bags with their contents into the boat. 

“It isa dog, or something,” observed the son. 

‘* Very well, but the bread bags will be useful,” replied the father, and they 
pulled on to the landing stairs. When they arrived there they lifted out the 
bags, laid them on the stone steps, and proceeded to unrip them, when they 

| found Snarleyyow, who was just giving sjgns of returning animation. They 
took the bags with them, after having rolled his carcase out, and left it on the 

steps, fur there was a fine for throwing any thing intothecanal. The cur soon 

after recovered, and was able to stand on his legs ; as soon as he could walk he 

| nade his way to the door of the widow Vandersloosh, and howled for admittance. 

The widow had retired ; she had been reading her book of priéres, as every une 
should do, who has been cheating people all day long. She was about to extin- 
guish her light, when this serenade saluted her ears ; it became intolerable as he 
gained strength 

Babette had long been fast asleep, and was with difficulty roused up and direct- 
ed to beat the cur away. She attempted to perform the duty, arming herself 
with the broom, but the moment she opened the door, Snarleyyow dashed in be- 
tween her legs, upsetting her on the brick pavement. Babette screamed, and 
her mistress came out in the passage to ascertain the cause; the dog not being 
able to run into the parlour, bolted up the stairs, and snapping at the widow as 

| he passed, secured a berth underneath her bed. 

* Oh, mein Gott! it 1s the dog of the lieutenant,” exclaimed Babette, 

| coming upthe stairs in greater dishabille than her mistress, and with the 
broom in her hand. ‘* What shall we do—how shall we get rid of him!” 

| ‘*A thousand devils may take the lieutenant, and his nasty dog, too,” ex- 
| claimed the widow, in great wrath; ‘this is the last time that either of them 
| enter my house; try, Babette with your broom—shove at him hard.” 

| “Yes, ma’am,” replied Babette, pushing with all her strength at the dog 
beneath the bed, who seized the broom with his teeth, and pulled it away from 
Babette. It was a struggle of strength between the girl and Snarleyyow—pull 
Babette—pull dog—one moment the broom, with two-thirds of the handle dis- 
appeared under the bed, the next the maid recovered her lost ground. Snarley- 
yow was first tired of this contention, and to prove that he had no thoughts of 
abandoning his position, he Jet go the broom, flew at Babette’s naked legs, and 
having inserted his teeth half through her ancle, he returned growling to his 








bones himself, who, not aware that he was to be punished and hearing all hands | former retreat. ‘* Oh, dear, mein Gott,” exclaimed Babette, dropping her broom, 
piped for something or another, came shambling, all legs and wings, up the | and holding her ancle with both hands. 


hatchway, and looked around to ascertain what was tobe done. 


. ; He was met | ** What shall we do ?” exclaimed the widow, wringing her hands. 
by the bulky form of Corporal Van Spitter, who, thinking that Smallbones’ 


making his appearance in such haste was with the intention of jumping over- 


It was indeed a case of difficulty. Mynheer Vandersloosh, before he had 


: quitted this transitory scene, had become a personage as bulky as the widow 
board to avoid his punishment, immediately seized him by the collar with the | herself, and the bed had been made unusually wide: the widow still retained 
left hand, turned round on a pivot towards Mr Vanslyperken, and raising his | the bed for her own use, for there was no knowing whether she might not again 
right hand to his foraging cap, reported “The prisoner on deck, Mynheer Van- 


slyperken.” This roused the lieutenant to action, fur he had been walking the 


deck for half a minute in deep thought 
* Is all ready there, forward!” cried Mr. Vanslyperken. 
No one replied. ' 
“I say, boatswain, is all ready 1” 


* No, sir,” replied Jemmy ; ‘nobody knows how to set about it. I don’t, 
any how—I never seed any thing of the like since I've been in the service— 


Bat even the flakes of snow, 
which now fell thick, and whitened the blue jacket of Mr. Vanslyperken, could 


the whceie of the ship's company say the same.” 


be induced to enter the hymenial estate. It occupied more than one half of 
the room, and the dog bad gained a position from which it was not easy for two 
women to dislodge him ; and, as the dog snarled and growled under the bed, so 
(id the widow’s wrath rise as she stood shivering—and it was directed against 
the ma8ter. She vowed mentally, that so sure as the dog was under the bed, 
so sure should his master never get into it. 

And Babette’s wrath was also kindled, now that the first pain of the bite had 
worn off: she seized the broom again, and made some furious lunges at 
Snarleyyow, so furious that he could not regain possession with histeeth. The 
door of the room had been left open that the dog might eseape—so had the street- 





| door; and the widow stood at the foot of the bed, waitin 
being produced by Babette’s vigorous attacks ; but the effects were not such as 
she anticipated ; the dog became more enraged, and at last Sprang Out at the 
foot of the bed, flew at the widow, tore her only garment, and bit her in the le 
Frau Vandersloosh screamed and reeled—reeled against the door left half epen, 
and falling against it, slammed it to with her weight, and fell down shrieking. 
Snarleyyow, who probably had intended to make off, seeing that his escape was 
prevented, again retreated under the bed, and as soon as he was there he Tecom- 
menced his attack upon Babette’s legs. 

Now, it appears, that what the united courage of the two females could not 
accomplish, was at last effected by their united fears. The widow Vandersloosh 
gained her legs as soon as she could, and at first opened the door to run out 
but her night dress was torn to ribbons in front. She looked at her situation 
modesty conquered every other feeling—she burst into tears, and exclaimed 
“Mr. Vanslyperken! Mr. Vanslyperken!’ she threw herself in an ecstacy of 
grief and rage on the centre of the bed. And at the same moment the teeth 
of the dog were again fixed upon the ancles of Babette, who also shrieked, and 
threw herself on the bed and on her mistress. The bed was a good bed, and 
had for years done its duty ; but you may even overload a bed, and so it proved 
in this instance. The united weights of the mistress and the maid coming 
down upon it with such emphasis, was more than the bed could bear—the sack. 
ing gave way altogether, and the mattress which they lay upon was now sup- 
ported by the floor. 

But this misfortune was their preservation—for when the mattress came 
down, it came down upon Snarleyyow. The animal contrived to clear his 
loins, or he would have perished; but he could not clear his long mangy tail, 
which was now caught and firmly fixed in a new species of trap, the widow’s 
broadest proportions having firmly secured him by it. Snarleyyow pulled, and 
pulled, but he pulled in vain—he was fixed—he could not bite, for the mattress 
was between them—he pulled and he howled, and barked, and turned himself 
every way, and yelped ; and had not his tail been of coarse and thick dimensions, 
he might have left it behind him, so great were his exertions; but, no, it was 
impossible. The widow was a widow of snbstance, as Vanslyperken had im- 
agined, and as she now proved to the dog. Babette, who soon perceived that 
the dog was so, now got out of the bed, and begging her mistress not to move 
an inch, and seizing the broom, she hammered Snarleyyow most unmercifully, 
without any fear of retaliation. ‘The dog redoubled his exertions, and the extra 
weight of Babette being now removed, he was at last able to withdraw his 
appendage, and probably feeling that there was now nochance of a quiet night’s 
rest in his present quarters, he made a bolt out of tke room, down the stairs, 
into the street. Babette chased him down, threw the broom at his head as he 
cleared the threshold, and then bolted the door. 

“OQ the beast!” exclaimed Babette, going up stairs again, out of breath ; 
“he’s gone at last, ma’am.” 

“Yes,” replied the widow, rising up with difficulty ‘‘ and—and his master 
shall go too. Make love indeed—the atomy—the shrimp—the dried up stock- 
fish. Love quotha—and refuse to hanga cur like that. O dear! O dear! get 
me something to puton. One of my best chemises all in rags—and his nasty 
teeth in my leg in two places, Babette. Well, well, Mr. Vanslyperken, we shall 
see—I don’t care for their custom. Mr. Vanslyperken, you'll not sit on my 
sofa again, I can tell you;—hug your nasty cur—quite good enough for you. 
Yes, yes, Mr. Vanslyperken.” 

By this time the widow had received a fresh supply of linen from Babette ; 
and as soon as she had put it on she rose from the bed, the fractured state of 
which again called forth her indignation. 

‘Thirty-two years have I had this bed, wedded and single, Babette!” ex- 
claimed the widow. *‘* For sixteen years did I sleep on that bed with the 
lamented Mr. Vandersloosh—for sixteen years have I slept in it, a lone widow 
—but never till now did it break down. How amI to sleep to-night? What 
am I to do, Babette?” 

“’T was well it did break down, ma’am,” replied Babette, who was smoothing 
down the jagged skin at her ancles; ‘‘or we should never have got the nasty 
biting brute out of the house.” 

‘* Very well—very well. Yes, yes, Mr. Vanslyperken—marriage, indeed, I'd 
as soon marry his cur.” 

“ Mein Gott,” exclaimed Babette. ‘I think, madame, if you did marry, you 
would soon find the master as cross as the dog; but I must make this bed.” 

Babette proceeded to examine the mischief, and found that it was only the 
| cords which tied the sacking had given wey, and considering that they had done 
their office for thirty-two years, and the strain which had been put upon them 
after so longa period, there was not much to complain of. A new cord was 
procured, and in a quarter of an bour all was right again; and the widow, who 
had sat in the chair fuming and blowing off steam, as soon as Babette had 
turned down the bed, turned in again, mutiering, ‘* Yes, yes, Mr. Venslyperken 
—marriage indeed. Well, well, we shall see. Stop till to-morrow, Mr. Van- 
slyperken ;” and as Babette has closed the curtains, so will we close this 
chapter. 
| CHAPTER XII. 

In which resolutions are entered into in all quarters, and Jemmy Ducks is accused of mutiny 
for singing a song in a snow storm. 
What were the adventures of Snarleyyow after this awkward interference 
| with his master’s speculations upon the widow, until he jumped into the beef 
boat to go on board of the cutter, are lost forever; but it is to be supposed 
that he could not have remained the whole night without making myself dis- 
| agreeable in some quarter or another. Bvt, as we before observed, we know no- 
| thing about it; and, therefore, may be excused if we do not tell. 
| The widow Vandersloosh slept but little that night, her soul was full of 
| vengeance ; but although smarting with the imprints of the cur’s teeth, still she 
had an eye to business ; the custom of the crew of the cutter was not to be 
despised, and as she thought of this, she gradually cooled down. It was not 
till four o’clock in the morning that she came to her decision; and it was a very 
prudent one, which wasto demand the dead body of the dog to be laid at her 
{door before Mr. Vanslyperken should be allowed admittance. This was her 
| right, and if he was sincere, he would not refuse ; if he did refuse, it was nut 
atall clear that she should lose the custom of the seamen, over the major 
| part of whom Vanslyperken then appeared to have very little control ; and all 
| of whom, she knew, detested him most cordially, as well as his dog. After which 
resolution the widow Vandersloosh fell fast asleep. 

But we must return on board, where there was almost as much confusion as 
| there had been on shore. The re-appearance of Snarleyyow was considered 
| supernatural, for Smallbones had distinctly told in what manner he had tied him 
up inthe bread bag, and thrown him into the canal. Whisperings and murmur- 
ings were heard all round the cutter’s decks. Obadiah Coble shrugged up his 
shoulders, as he took an extra quid—Dick Short walked about with his lips com- 
pressed, more taciturn than ever—Jansen shook his head, muttering, ‘‘ Te tog 
| is no tog’’—Bill Spurey had to repeat to the ships company the legend of his 

coming on board over and over again. ‘The only persons who appeared not to 

have lost their courage were Jemmy Ducks and poor Smallbones, who had been 
| put in his hammock to recover him from his refrigeration. The former said, 
| **thatif they were to sail with the devil, it could not be helped, pay and prize 

money would still go on ;” and the latter, who had quite recovered his self-pos- 
session, ‘* vowed that dog or devil, he would never cease his attempts to destroy 
him—if he was the devil, or one of his imps, it was his duty as a Christian to 
— him, and he had no chance of better treatment if he were to remain 
quiet.” The snow storm continued, and the men remained below, al! but 
Jemmy Ducks, who leaned against the lee side of the cutter’s mast, and, as the 
avow fell, surg, to a slow air, the following ditty, it probably being called to his 
| recollection by the state of the weather. 














*T was at the landing-place that’s just below Mount Wyse, 
Poll leaned against the sentry’s box, a tear in both her eyes, 
Her apron twisted round her arms, all for to keep them warm, 
Being a windy Christmas day, and also a snow st orm. 
And Bet and Sue 
Both stood there too, 
A shivering by her side, 
They both were dumb, 
And both looked glum, 
As they watched the ebbing tide. 
Poll put her arms a-kimbo, 
At the admiral’s house looked she, 
To thoughts before in limbo, 
She now a vent gave free. 
You have sent the ship in a gale to work, 
On a lee shore to be jammed, 
I'll give you a piece of my mind, old Turk, 
Port Admiral, you be d d. 


Chorus.—We'll give you a piece of our mind, old Turk, 
Port Admiral, you be d d. 


Who ever heard in the sarvice of a frigate made to sail 
On Christmas day, it blowing hard, with slect, and snow, and hail t 
I wish I had the fishing of your back that ie so bent, 
I'd use the galley poker hot unto your heart’s content: 

Here Bet and Sue 

Are with me too, 

A shivering by my side, 
They both are dumb, 
And both lookwglum, 
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g for some such effect ; 








And watch the ebbing tide. 
Pol! put her arms a-kimbo, 
At the Admiral’s house looked she, 
To thoughts that were in limbo, 
She now a vent gave free. 
You've got a roaring fire I'll bet, 
In it your toes are jammed, 
Let’s give him a peice of our mind, my Bet, 
Port Admiral, you be d——d. 


Chorus.—Let’s give him a piece of our mind, my Bet, 
Port Admiral, you be d——d. 


I had the flour and plums all picked, and suet all chopped fine, 
To mix into a pudding rich, for all the mess to dine ; 
I pawned my ear-rings for the beef, it weighed at least a stone, 
Now my fancy man is sent to sea, and I am left alone. 
Here’s Bet and Sue 
Who stand here too, 
A shivering by side, 
They both are dumb, 
And both look glum, 
And watch the ebbing tide. 
Poll put her arms a-kimbo, 
At the Admiral’s house looked she, 
To thoughts that were in limbo, 
She now a vent gave free. 
You've got a turkey I'll be bound, 
With which you will be crammed, 
I'll give you a bit of my mind, old hound, 
Port Admiral, you be d——d. 


Cherus.—I'll give you a bit of my mind, old hound, 
Port Admiral, you be d d. 


I’m sure that in this weather they cannot cook their meat, 
To eat it raw on Christmas-day will be a pleasant treat: 
But let us all go home, girls, it's no use waiting here, 
We'll hope that Christmas-day to come, they will have better cheer. 
So Bet and Sue 
Don't stand here too, 
A shivering by my side, 
Don’t keep so dumb, 
Don’t look so glum, 
Nor watch the ebbing tide. 
Poll put her arms a-kimbo, 
At the admiral’s house looked she, 
To thoughts that were in limbo, 
She now a vent gave free. 
So while they cut their raw salt junk, 
With dainties you'll be crammed, 
Here’s once for all my mind, old hunks, 
Port Admiral, you be d d. 


Chorus.—So once for all oor mind, old hunks, 
Port Admiral, you be d ——d. 








‘Mein Gott, but dat is rank mutiny, Mynheer Shemmy Tucks,” observed 
Corporal Van Spitter, who had come up on the deck unperceived by Jemmy, and 
had listened to the song. 

* Mutiny, isit ?”’ replied Jemmy, “ and report this also, 

I'll give you a bit of my mind, fat thief, 
You, corporal, may be d——d.” 

“« Dat is better and better—I mean to say, worser and worser,”’ replied the 
corporal. 

“‘ Take care I don’t pitch you overboard,” replied Jemmy in wrath. 

‘* Dat is most worst still,” said the corporal, stalking aft and leaving Jemmy 
Ducks to follow up the train of his own thoughts. 

Jemmy, who had been roused by the corporal, and felt the snow insinuating 
itself into the nape of the neck, thought he might as well go down below. 

The corporal made his report, and Mr. Vanslyperken made his comments, 
but he did no more, for he was aware that a inere trifle would raise a general 
mutiny. 


devotion to the widow, by paying his respects in a snow storm—but not in the | 
attire of the day before. Mr. Vanslyperken was too economical for that, so he | 
remained in his long threadbare great coat and foul-weather hat. Having first 

locked up his dog in the cabin, and entrusted the key to the corporal, he went | 


bette, who with her person barred entrance ; she did not wait for Vanslyperken 
to speak first. 


. | worth the telling; and, although a man of average educatio 1 reading, with 
‘* Mynheer Vanslyperken, you can’t come in. Frau Vandersloosh is very ill P y : o_o nore aS 


in bed—the doctor says it’s a bad case—she cannot be seen.” 

Til!’ exclaimed Vanslyperken ; ‘* your dear, charming mistress ill! Good 
heavens, what is the matter, my dear Babette ?” replied Vanslyperken, with all 
the pretended interest of a devoted lover. 

** All through you, Mr. Vanslyperken,”’ replied Babette. 

‘“* Me!” exclaimed Vanslyperken. 

** Well, all through your nasty cur, whici: is the same thing.” 

‘*My dog! 1 little thought that he was left here,’ replied the lieutenant ; 
** but, Babette, let me in if you please, for the snow falls fast, and + 

‘« And you must not come in, Mr. Vansiyperken,” replied Babette, pushing 
him back. 

** Good heavens ! what is the matter ?” 

Babette then narrated what had passed, and as she was very prolix, Mr. 
Vanslyperken was a mass of snow on the windward side of him before she had 
finished, which she did, by pulling down her worsted stockings, and showing the 
wounds which she had received as her portion in the last night's affray. Having 
thus given ocular evidence of the truth of what she had asserted, Babette 
then delivered the message of her mistress ; to wit, ‘* that until the dead body 
of Snarleyyow was laid at the porch where they now stood, he, Mr. Vansly- 
perken, would never gain re-admission.”’ So saying, and not feeling it very 
pleasant to continue a conversation ina snow storm, Babette very unceremoni- 
ously slammed the door in Mr. Vanslyperken’s face, and left him to digest the 





communication with what appetite he might. Mr. Vanslyperken, notwithstand- | 


ing the cold weather, hastened from the door in a towering passion. The 
perspiration actually ran down his face and mingled with the melting snow. “To 
be or not to be’’—give up the widow or give up his darling Snarlgyyow—a dog 
whom he loved the more, the more he was, through him, entangled in scrapes 
and vexations—a dog whom every one hgted, and therefore he loved—a dog 
which had nota single recommendation, and therefore was highly prized—a dog 
assailed by all, and especially by that scarecrow Smallbones, to whom his death 
would be a victory—it was impossible. But then the widow—with such lots of 
guilders in the bank, and such a good income from the Lust Haus, he had long 
made up his mind to settle in possession.—It was the haven which, in the vista 
of his mind, he had been so long accustomed to dwell upon, and he could not 
give up the hope. 


Yet one must be sacrificed. No, he could part with neither. ‘ I have it,” | 


thought he; ** I will make the widow belive that I have sacrificed the dog, and 
then, when I am once in possession, the dog shall come again, and let her say 
a word if she dares ; I'll tame her, and pay her off for old scores.” 

Such was the determination of Mr. Vanslyperken, as he walked back to the 
boat. His reverie was, huwever, broken by his breaking his nose against a 
lamp-post, which did not contribute to his good humour. ‘“ Yes, yes, Frau 
Vandersloush, we'll see.” muttered Vanslyperken ; ** you would kill my dog, 
would you. It’s a dog’s life I’ll lead you when I’m once secure of you, Ma- 
dame Vandersloosh. You cheated me out of my biscuit—we shall see ;” and 
Mr. Vanslyperken stepped into his boat and pulled on board. 

On bis arrival he found that a messenger had come on board during his ab- 
sence, with the letters of thanks from the king’s loving cousins, and with direc- 
tions that he should return forthwith. This suited the views of Vanslyperken ; 
he wrote a long letter to the widow, in which he expressed his willingness to 
sacrifice every thing fur her—not only to hang his dog, but to hang himself if 
she wished it—lamented his immediate orders for sailing, and hinted that on 
his return he ought to find her more favourable. The widow read the letter, 
and tossed it into the grate with a“ Pish! I was not born yesterday, as the 
saying is,” cried the widow Vandersloosh.—[ To be continued. ] 

<i 


SPANISH BULL FIGHT. 


Resumed from a former Number of this paper. 
> = * > 


The bull that now occupied the arena was to the full equal in 
courage and swiftness withthe one that preceded him, but the horsemen to 
whom he was opposed were better mounted, and had learned experience from 
their contest with his comrade. His attacks were, therefore, less fatal ; neither 
horse nor man sustained any serious injury, aud he was killed by the matador 


after a gallant struggle against the different bands of fighters, as well as missiles, 
he was obliged to encounter. 






Che Albion. 





a hasty glance at the horsemen—it was, however, but a-glance—and in a trice 
| bounded over one of the gates, upwards of five feet inheight! It would be im- 
' possible to give a description, a just one at least, of the astonishment, not to say 
, indignation, of the Spanish part of the company. Cries of * shoot him—tear 
| Lim to pieces,” were vociferated from thousand of throats, but those in “ office” 


| did their duty without paying atteation to public clamour, and drove the bull | 


| back again into the arena. I[t was in vain—for fight he would not with the 

horsemen. He ran round the cireus, and crouched on his belly, looking fear- 
fully around at the vast multitude. It was then decided that two dogs of a fe- 
; Toclous breed should be let loose at him—but this also proved fruitless ; his ac- 

tivity was such that they could not catch him, and it was too evident, even, to 
, the most thorough-going amateur, that fighting was not his forte. Nothing 
could exceed the mortification of the lookers-on. It would seem as if the 
| honour of all Spain had been tarnished, and had the fate of the nation depended 
on the trial of the unfortunate brute they could not have felt much more. The 
| disastrous battle of Ocana, in which the Spanish General Vanegas was defeated 
| by Sebastiani, who killed, wounded, or made prisoners some 24,000 or 25,000 
| men, and by which Spain was nearly conquered, did not make a greater impres- 
| Sion on the good people of Madrid than the want of pluck in one of their favour- 





The recovery of Snarleyyow consoled him, and little thinking what had | for great activity and muscular power, and trained from their infancy to attacks 
been the events of the preceding night, he thought he might as well prove his | the most daring. 


: ; 4 | note the faults at once. The style of the author is sometimes rather inflated , 
on shore and presented himself at the widow’s door, which was opened by Ba- | 





jrature. On the other hand, the “ English Resident’? has three grand re- 





‘comfort. His Sketches possess considerable interest, from the importance, 


The same detail might be given of the next five | 


| ite bulls! Some excuse might be made for the one,—the troops might have 
| been badly fed, badly commanded, or overmatched—there, there was a loop- 
| hole, sume chance of glossing over the disgrace of defeat,—but what could be 
said nowt Nothing—absolutely nothing. The bull was in proper trim, 


yet he would not fight! An old man who sat next me cried out in an agony of 
generated ; what will be said after this defeat?” The clamour throughout all parts 


tions against the bull and his breeder, whose name was told me about fifty umes 
over, but I cannot now take upon me to say whu he was, nor is it, I believe, of 
much consequence to the reader,—in fine, other dogs were brought im, and the 
bull at length made some fight with them, but the president of the ceremony put 
a stop to the combat by ordering two file of solders to advance and shoot the 
bull on the instant. When he fell, a general shout of bitter execration followed 
his remains as they were dragged out of the circus. 

It is a true, though trite observation, that after a storm comesa calm. So it 
was in the present instance. The gates were scarcely closed upon the delinquent 
bull, when the sound of trumpets announced the entry of the next and last ; 
and if the Spaniards had suffered mortification before, they were amply recom- 
pensed by the splendid animal that now entered the arena. The moment he got 
footing, he attacked the first horseman he saw, killed the horse in almost a 
second, and then turned to the other, who shared the same fate. The two pic- 
cadores lay under the dead horses, and the field of battle was fairly won. The 
bull had no enemy to encounter; he ran about with the utmost fury, when the 
uproarious shouts in the lower tier of seats attracted him. Looking ferociously 
at the crowd that caused the tumult he sprang over the outer fence, which was 
thickly lined with people, and disabled nineteen persons, The consternation 
was great, but had he killed half those in the Plaza de los toros he would have 
been held in higher estimation than his predecessor who so disgracefully fled 
from his opponents. The arrangements were so excellent, that he was soon 
got into the arena again, and he died gallantly, like his companion described in 
my former ** reminiseence,” by the hands of the matador. 

Thus ended the day’s fighting, and a tremendous day’s sport it was. Nine 
bulls were killed, seven horses shared the same fate, and one of the fighters 
was dreadfully injured. More than twenty people were hurt bythe last bull, 
but fortunately, and indeed miraculously, no person was killed. Thus the * ca- 
sualties” of the day may be summed up as follows :—Killed, nine bulls, seven 
horses—total, sixteen ; wounded, twenty-three men and women ; grand total of 
killed and wounded, thirty-mine. I have not thought it necessary to enumerate 
the particulars of each combat, as it would be tedious to the reader. The first 
encounter, which J have already described in my former, ‘ reminiscence,” is 
sufficient to put the reader in possession of ail the rest: the limits of a remi- 
niscence do not afford seope for more than has been said—too much, perhaps, 
for the casual reader—too little, no doubt, for the thorough-going bull-fighter. 
I would wish to please both if I could, or indeed to please anybody,—but the 
task is not so easy as many imagine, and I shall wind up my narrative by stating 
—at the instigation of a gentleman who read the account of the first fight on 
the day in questiou, who was desirous to know the size of the bulls that entered 
the arena—that the animals are small but well-proportioned, formed by nature 
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SKETCHES OF GERMANY AND THE GERMANS. 


As there is much to be thankful for in these two volumes, it may be well to 











his descriptions are occasionally both literal and superticial,—arising in a mea- 
sure from a wish to tell all he saw, without considering whether it might be 


a large share of native sense, he is not instructed, either in politics, art, or lite- 


quisites for a traveller,—considerable experience, and the equanimity it pro- 
duces ; an acquaintance with the language and manners of the people amongst 
whom he journeyed ; and the good health which is indispensable to travel with 


variety, and extent of the subject; which, if it has not been exhausted by the 
sketcher, has been minutely examined, and as minutely described. The artist, 
moreover, appears to be faithful in his delineations. He is certainly distinct 
and intelligible ; never heavy, and often lively. 
The matter of the volumes is very various. A considerable portion of it 
; consists of descriptions of the external forms of things; such as the aspect of 


| the country, the costumes of its inhabitants, the appearance of its houses, its | 





| puted that the nobility include one half of the population, the possessions of 
six-eighths of these being limited to their stambatime (geneological trees). 
During my progress through the country, I met with a Herr (Baron) who exer- 
cised the profession of relieving men’s chins of what in Christendom is con- 
sidered an incumbrance ; and at one of the inns I found a Herr Graf* for a 
landlord, a Frau Grafint for a landlady, the young Herren Griifent filled the 
places of ostler, waiter, and boots, while the fair young Fraulein Grifinnen$ 
were the cooks and chambermaids. I was informed, that in one village, of 
which I now forget the name, the whole of the inhabitants were noble except 
four, and these were married to Geborne Friuleins !|| 
“ During one of my lake excursions, I had for my companion a retired mer- 
chant from a Southern state in Germany, who, ignorant of this prepossession 
in favour of noble rank, purchased an estate on the banks of one of its beauti- 
fullakes. He had wealth, talents, intelligence, and gentlemanly manne:s; but 
he had no quarterings! How, then, was it possible for the high-blood aatives, 
who perhaps traced their descent from the Vandal Deities, to visit him? At 
length, finding that the humid air and lakes of Mecklenburg were no equivalent 
for absolute solitude, he was preparing to remove to some country less aristo- 
cratical in its social institutions.” 
LEIPSIC FAIR. 
“The great fair was now at its height ; and, as every hotel and lodging-house 
was crowded, I had the greatest difficulty to procure a room, which I eventually 





brought to the mark as he should be, fairly pitted against his antagonists—and did at the Stadt Berlin. The whole appearance of the town was unique; the 


streets, markets, and promenades were crowded, not only with the natives of 


despair—* The character of the nation is lost !” another said—* We have de- |; ° part of Europe, but even with those of Asia, Africa, and America ; every 


house, yard, and porch, was converted into a bazaar for the display of mer- 


of the amphitheatre was at its height—nothing could be heard except execra- chandise: cottons, woollens, and silks of all shades, and from every loom in 


Europe, were streaming like flags from the windows of the lofty housea; and 
although the Prussian tan was in full force, yet I was informed by a mer- 
chant, that the market was inundated with smuggled English manufactures. * * 

‘* Leipsic may be said to be the emporium of German brains ; for all the book- 
making, book-selliag, and book-changing necessary for the intellectual suste- 
nance of the vast reading population of this great empire, is here effected. ‘This 
last-mentioned operation consists in the exchange ef their wares from one 
publisher to another, for which a year’s credit is usually allowed. At the ex- 
piratien of that time, those works not disposed of are returned to their re- 
spective publishers, wher they are baptised with the very appropriate name of 
‘ Krebs’ (Crabs).”’ 

We had marked for extract some good stories of inn adventures, and anec- 
dotes connected with English travellers, as well as some hints for tourists, 
charges at taverns, &c.: but we must hasten on to Vienna. 


SOCIAL ADVANTAGES OF VIENNA. 

“Vienna is one of the most agreeable towns on the Continent for a stranger, 
particularly an Englishman, to whom a few recommendatory letters will insure @ 
reception in the most select society, where bonhommie, hospitality, and frank 
cordiality, are the prevailing features ; and though literary and intellectual pur- 
suits are not so highly cultivated as might be wished, yet the traveller will find 
many individuals whose general information and high intellectual powers would 
be an ornament to any country. I find our language very generally spoken in 
the most distinguished circles, and our literature held in the highest estimation. 
Indeed, I was surprised to find how little the German language is spoken, being 
generally superseded in society by the English, Italian, and French; the latter, 
whether from being much used by the trading classes, or from a patriotic feel- 
ing of dislike tothe language of the nation that so much humbled the national 
pride, is not a favourite. This is more particularly observable in the ladies, 
who usually speak Italian, and are, by the by, generally very good modern lin- 
guists ; while, at the same time, their amiable manners and graceful persons 
diffuse a charm over the circles in which they move. The corps diplomatique 
is also a great resource for strangers. The court is very brilliant on publie 
occasions ; but, in order to obtain admittance, it is necessary to be presented 
by an ambassador ; and, unlike Berlin, where the Russians are preferred, an 
Englishman is sure of finding a most cordial welcome; for the same bon- 
hommiz pervades the salons of the Emperor which distinguishes those of the 
nobility. 

** The Emperor, who is very popular, rarely took any part in public affairs till 
the death of his father. He is extremely plain in his appearance and habits, 
and a decided enemy of dissipation. Goodness of heart, patriotism, and genuine 
German feelings, are conceded to him on all sides ; and the genera] opinion is 
that he will prove himself worthy of his high destiny. Yet a brilliant career is 
nut anticipated; his health being delicate and precarious. He has, however, 
an able supporter in his talented and experienced uncle, the Archduke Charles, 
who enjoys his entire confidence. Ferdinand also possesses, in an eminent de- 
gree, those hereditary virtues of his house which have gained for its monarchs 
so large a share of popularity—a love of justice, and the most amiable domestic 
virtwes. The poorest man in the empire may, equally with the Prince, twice a 
week obtain an audience, and pour his grievances into the ears of his Sove- 
reign ; and wo to the stranger who should breathe a ayllable against the ‘Guten 

Kaiser’ in the presence of the loyal citizens of Vienna ; for these good people 
give themselves little trouble about politics. * vs “a * - 

‘* Among the numerous days devoted to public amusement in this gay metro- 
polis, there is none more distinguished for joy and mirth than New Year’s Day ; 
and the stranger who wishes to behold the Imperial town in all its splendour, 
should station himself in the Burgplatz, or in the Hof-Kapelle; he would then 
see the whole court in full dress, the military in their superb uniforms, and he 
would hear the compliments of the season exchanged by the entire population, 
from the Emperor tothe peasant. The higher classes, after having paid their 
respects to the Emperor, exchange visits, and leave pretty ornamented cards, 
with appropriate mottos, made expressly for the occasion; sometimes exhibit- 
ing very exquisite paintings; some of these little baubles cost from eight to ten 
pounds sterling. The evening concludes with waltzing in the salons of the 


- > : : : | Emperor, waltzing in the salons of the nobility, and waitzing in the salons of 
cities, and its public edifices. Next in order come sketches of society, adven- | P s y J 


tures by the way, and anecdotes illustrative of the opinions, manners, or cha- 
racters of the people. Accounts of natural and artificial curiosities and works 


the cabarets; for, on this day, the whole of the dependent classes, servants, 
&c. receive a gratuity from their employers. Easter is another season for the 





| of art are, as regards quantity, entitled to follow ; although mere description, 


interchange of civilities ; when, instead of the coloured egg in other parts of 


' ; | Germany, and which is there merely a toy for children, the Vienna Easter-egg 
or the impression produced upon the writer, is too frequently substituted for | ;, composed of silver, mother-of-pearl, bronze, or some other expensive material, 
criticism in the case of pictures or statues ; and what few critical remarks there | 


are by no means impress us in favour of the author's acumen. Legends, all 


gresses—with hints to travellers, court gossip, and such miscellaneous matters 
as may be picked up in the courseof a long journey—complete the subjects 
which the Resident introguces into his work. 

The ground over which he travelled was considerable ; extending in one di- | 
rection from Lubec on the Baltic to Trieste on the Adriatic, in the other from | 
Warsaw to Paris. His visits to France and Poland, however, were merely | 
those of a bird of passage ; and his route was limited tothe main road. His 
trips to Hungary and Switzerland were less hasty ; but he neither proceeded far | 


enough nor remained long enough to see much. From Switzerland, indeed, he | 

| seems to have been frightened by the extortions of the innkeepers and the rade- 
ness of the people. But Germany he pretty well threaded, including Bohemia, 
Austria, Styria, and Carinthia, as well ae the strictly German States of Prussia, 
Saxony, Bavaria, Wurtemberg, and the various petty principalities too numerous 
to mention. To follow such a route in our pages, would be impossible. It 
| will be enough to say, that the English Resident sojourned at Berlin,—of which | 
he speake indifferently well ; at Dresden,—which he describes as so cheap in it- } 
| 

| 


| self, so charming in its environs, and so rich in its treasures of literature and 
| art, that he almust induces one to go there ; at Vienna,—with which he is him- | 
self delighted: he also visited thé principal of the lesser urbes and the most 
celebrated of the baths. The author’s modes of travelling were as various as 
his routes: he steamed the Rhine—descended the Danuhe from Ulm to Vienna 
in the boats of the country—on the high roads he travelled in the public vehicles, 
and on the byways or the mountains he footed it. 

The best idea of the book will be given by allowing the writer to speak for | 
himself: and in doing this we shall endeavour to let him bring out the various 
subjects of his book, so far as our space permits. 

HOLSTEIN. 

‘“‘ Holstein may with truth be said to be a land flowing with milk and honey : 
the bees collect the latter in abundance from her numerous wild flowers and 
extensive heaths; and the produce of the dairy is so abundant that Holstein | 
butter is to be found in the most remote districts of North Germany. I have 
not unfrequently seen in a dairy from two to three hundred milk-pails, and a 

| dairy-maid has usually the care of from eighteen to twenty cows. I have often | 
| met these rosy, round-faced lasses returning from the fields, attended by their 
| donkies, whom they employ in conveying home the sources of their riches 

| The luxuriant pastures and meadows of this Northern Arcadia are equally fa- 

| vourable to the breed of horses, considered the best in Germany tor heavy 

cavalry, and constitute a source of great profit to the landsman. But it is not 
cattle alone which brings wealth to the landed proprietor ; the timber, particu- 
larly the oak and beech, are of a most superior quality. I have frequently seen 
growing from the same parent trunk, four or five stately trees, real giants of the 
forest : it would appear, therefore, that a damp, changeable climate—for such | 
is Holstein—is favourable to their growth, and also tends to the perfection of | 
Nature’s noblest work; for we find here some of the best-grown men and | 


. | . ” 
buils, who ail fought gallantly, and excited the same feeling amongst the spec- | Women in the North of Germany. 


stators as the two first; but tne eighth and ninth bulls created a strong sensation, | 
though the cause was as different as night is from day. ‘The eighth bull, the , 


NOBILITY OF MECKLENBURG. 


“‘ As Germany supplies Europe with princes and princesses, it would appear 


| and filled with trinkets, jewels, or ducats ; and, when to these we add the gaye- 


or ae ; | ties of the Carnival, the numerous féte-days, &c. we may, I think, conclude that 
the better for being brief—historical allusions ancient and modern, called up on | the good people of Vienna are amply provided with the means of enjoying the 
witnessing the sites of battles, the scenes of murders, or the seats of con- ; j 


agrcmens of existence. 
“No court in Europe exhibits less ostentation than that of the Emperor of 
Austria. The wise system of retrenchment, commenced by the reformer 


| Joseph, is still pursued. In wandering through the palace, we perceive but 


little appearance of state, a few lacqnies in the Imperial livery being the only 
indications that it is the residence of the mighty monarch of thirty millions of 


| subjects ; and the garrison of twelve thousand made less parade and bustle than 
‘the few hundred soldiers of several German residences [ could mention. Here 
| no despotic military arrests the progress of the traveller’s carriage, as I found 


in the capital of Prussia. In short, there is not the slightest appearance of des- 

potism, save the censorship and the unjust restrictions on foreign literature, 

together with the rigour with which political babblers are punished. * * * 
The ladies cf Vienna,as I said before, are the handsomest in Germany, for 


| in a reunion of Austrians, Italians, Hungarians, Polish, Bohemians, &c. there 


is necessarily great variety ; yet the display of beauty is but scanty, compared 
with that in our own circles. They are, however, extremely amiable, highly 
accomplished in music, waltzing, and culinary arts ; in the latter attainment the 
German women are pre-eminent, for it forms an essential part of their educa- 
tion; even the Empress of Austria makes her husband's coffee and orders his 
dinner. There is, however, one charm peculiar to the society of Vienna, even 
in the highest circles—the total absence of ceremony. 

The soirées usually commence about nine, and are extremely brilliant when 
given by any member of the Imperial Family; as etiquette then obliges the 
guests to appear in full dress, we see stars and crosses glittering in every direc- 
tion. I do not believe that any people in Europe are more partial to titles and 
orders than the Germans, and more especially the Austrians, to which they add 


| an excessive fondness for brilliants, displaying them both on their fingers and 
| cravats: and I really believe that every man in Vienna, from the prince to the 


shoeblack, wears aring,—the noble has his arms engraved on it, the merchant 
his initials, the mechanic the device of his trade: I know not if the latter be 
universal, but I do know that my shoemaker had a neat little shoe engraved 
on the massive gold ring that he usually wore. At these reunions an English- 
man is immediately recognized by the extreme simplicity of his costume; and, 
if we regard this as a test of civilization, we should be inclined to assign them 
a high rank in the seale ; for, assuredly, the lower a nation is sunk in barbarism, 
the more the people delight in finery. Not, however, that I mean to insinuate 


| aught against the civilization of the Germans; but, as the English now give 


the tone to European society, this passion among the Vienna fashionables for 
decorating their persons is fast losing ground: indeed I could not avoid ob- 


| serving, that the most unintellectual-looking men I met with in Viennese 
| society exhibited a splendid display of ribands and jewels: this was particularly 


noticeable in acertain General, Count 





, notorious for his cowardice during 


| the late war, and who now is to be seen at all the public places, glittering with 


military orders, ’ 
PRINCE METTERNICH. ; 
‘How changed is the mighty Premier of Austria since I last saw him! What 
ravages have a few years committed in the fine countenance of one o! the hand- 





most active of any that nad yet appeared, the moment he entered the arena, took | as if Mecklenburg alone was sufficient to furnish it with nobles ; for it is com- | * Count. f Countess. { Counts. § Unmarried Countesses, || Ladies nobly borm. 
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aomest men of Vienna. We now no longer see before us the gay, the gallant | 
courtier—no longer the brilliant meteor of the social circles. Age has, how- | 
ever, in some degree atoned for its thefts, by making him interesting and vene- 
rable; and asI beheld him, leaning on the arm of the young Emperor, appear- 
ing like @ sage sent to infuse wisdom into his councils, I thought him one of the 
most intellectual looking men I had ever seen. Indeed, it is impossible to be- 
hold this great man without admiration, however we may dislike his senti- 
ments, when we remember that his superior mind alone has steered the ship of 
state, so long tossed by the waves and buffeted by the tempest, into the har- 
bour of peace and safety. He is of middling stature and slightly formed, his 
countenance pale, and bis lefty brow strongly marked with the lines of 
thought ; his head is finely shaped, with an expressive grey eye, and his mouth 
of that depressed form which always indicates firmness of character ; his man- 
ners are conciliating, serious, and dignified ; and while listening to his eloquent 
conversation, it is not difficult to discover, even beneath the bland tone of his 
voice, the energy and decision of a great mind. I have heard from several of 
his friends, (for the courteous speeches in public of such a complete man of the 
world as Metternich, are not to be depended upon,) that he is really a friend of 
England and the English, admires our institutions, and laughs at the would be 
political oracles of Germany, who gravely pronounce us on the eve of a revo- | 
lution, and asserts that the good sense of England will never lead her into 

anarchy, so long as the Government defers to the openly-expressed feeling of 

the respectable part of the community. He is also an enthusiastic admirer of 

the public press of England, controlled as it is by the good sense of the people. | 
That these are his private sentiments, is in some measure borne out by his 

marked courtesy in receiving the English, to whom he is more than usually 





board when he will, we are sure of a dirty passage, if we don’t get shipwrecked 
into the bargain. I’ve sailed three times in the same vessel with him, and never 
escaped a hurricane, or some such accident, yet.” 

** And do you lay all this to Jack Helm!” inquired the host. 

* To be sure I do,” replied Capstan , ‘* why the fellow is as well known as 
the Eddystone Lighthouse ; you hear of him all over the coast: only let it be 
known that Foul-weather Jack is among the crew, and devil a passenger will 
you get to go with the ship. I remember when I was mate aboard one of the 
Rotterdam traders, we had smuggled poor Jack Helm on board as one of the 
crew : we had a good many passengers ; and as it was near high-water, we were 
preparing to warp out from the pier where we lay alongside, when the Captain 
called out to one of the men to know if any one was looking after the boat. 
The man answered— Yes, your Honour: Foul-weather Jack!’ No souner 
was the dreaded name uttered, than the whole of the passengers rushed to the 
vessel's side, declaring they would not sail with us, and insisted on going ashore, 
as they said the ship would either be wrecked or meet with some mishap at sea, 
if that unfortunate fellow was suffered to be aboard. Well, there was no 
alternative ; so the Captain was obliged to unship poor Jack; he gave him a 
trifle of money, and sent him ashore. ‘The moment he was gone all the pas- 
sengers were satisfied ; and we sailed away to Rotterdam with a fine breeze aft. 

‘* About six months since, we were hired as a transport to take troops to 
Spain ; and we landed them all safe at Bilboa. During our passage we bad 
lost two of our men: one died on board, and the other deserted us at Bilboa. 
Just as we were about to return to England, a black man came to the Captain, 
and saying he had been several years at sea, wished to get back to England, 
and offered to work his passage over. The Captain being two men short of his 


lavish of smiles and civil speeches. Indeed, if I may infer the political senti- | complement, agreed to take him ; and we sailed for England. We had some 


ments of a court by the manners and behaviour of its sovereign and ministers, | 


I should be inclined to consider that in Austria we have an ally, and for the 
same cause must deem Prussia an enemy.” 
AUSTRIAN ARMY. 

“In every other part of the world except in Austria, the drapeau blanc is the 
harbinger of peace, here it is the livery of war. And certainly we must con- 
gratulate the Government on the martial appearance of her well-appointed 
army, amounting to nearly four hundred thousand men; not an army of beard- 
less boys of two or three years standing, as we see in Prussia, but veterans— 
not an army on parchment, like that of Russia—but well-disciplined troops, 
commanded by excellent officers, so judiciously distributed that the elite of the 
army may be assembled at any given point in less than four wecks. ‘I'he desti- 
nies of the empire are no longer confided to officers whose sole merit was the 
number of their quarterings: no young nobleman can now purchase a company 
or a squadron; the highest individual in the empire must go througha regular 
course of military studies, or commence his debut in the ranks; military schools 
are everywhere established, and the periodical works on military science are | 
held in high estimation. I cannot but think that one regulation in force in the 
Austrian army might be advantageously adopted in our own: the whole of the 
men are taught swimming ; and in summer this forms as essential a part of their 
evolutions as exercise in the field ; hence we find swimming-schools on all the 
rivers and lakes throughout the empire. It would be well if we could enc with 
commendation; but her military, contrasted with her humane civil code, 1s 
tyranically severe.—as desertion, sleeping on duty, and other offences of equal 
magnitude, are punished with instant death; and we cannot admire the use of 
the lash, nor the cane carried by the non-commissioned officers, which must have 
a tendency to break the high military spirit of the soldier, at least if he has either 
intellect or feeling.” 

As yet nothiug has been said of the author’s account of the political condition 
and feeling of Germany : but according to our author the most contented and | 
loyal subjects are the Austrians ; the Prussians, in spite of all we are told to the 
eontrary, are by no means well satisfied with their ‘enlightened despotism ;”’ | 
whilst the people, in all or almost all the petty states, are ill-affected to their | 
rulers, and oppressed by the weight of taxes, which are raised to sustain the ex- | 

| 
| 








pense of a sovereign court from a country poorer than many English parishes. 
One of the most general feelings throughout Germany, is a hatred of the Rus- 
sians, and an affection for the Poles; which, in times of excitement, cannot be 
restrained from publicly displaying itself. Nearly equal to this, and perhaps 
greater in intensity, is the wish for a union of all the Germanic States in one 
great empire; to the head of which our author thinks Prussia might have 
aspired, had it not been for the ill-will with which her Government is regarded 
on account of its connexion with Russia. It has been seen that Englishmen 
are in favour amongst the fashionables at Vienna; and the Resident considers 
that England is throughout Germany, or at least educated Germany, regarded 
with respect and liking ; for even in Prussia the ill-will felt towards us is limit- | 
ed to the court and aristocracy. Our author bears testimony to the convenient 
effects of the celebrated Commercial League in sweeping away the numberless | 
customhouses of the endless petty states, and to its perfect inutility in keeping | 
out English goods. Its further effects may be thus stated—It has succeeded in 
forcing some home manufactures to a certain extent ; in establishing companies | 
which undertake for a certain percentage to introduce any quantity of goods ; 
in forming bands of smugglers, trained and armed, who are often engaged in open 
contest with the Government officers; and in raising up a jealousy of Prussia 
amongst the smaller States, as, being the receiver of the revenues, she can at | 
any time deprive them of theirrespective quotas. Hence our author concludes, | 
that the league is useless for protective purposes, and is likely to be dissolved 
n the first vutbreak. 

We have hitherto looked at this work as a book of travels. It may, however, | 
be regarded as a guide-book : and a very capital work of the kind it is,—at once 
Opening up a new field for the tourist and serving to lead him overit We have 
all a notion of the historical associations connected with Germany, and the 
numerous mementos of the middle ages appearing in the shape of towns formerly 
distinguished for commercial importance, or memorable for the mechanical dis- | 
coveries of which they were the cradle: many of us may have some idea that her 
landscapes have every variety of beauty, from the pastoral character of the vine- | 
yard and cornfield to the stern magnificence of the mountainous regions : and her 
** collections” of various kinds are matters of compilation lore. But we question 
whether any one has so distinct a conception of the number, richness, extent, | 
and variety of all these subjects, asa perusal of Sketches of Germany and the | 
Germans will create ; or any notion of the facility and cheapness with which | 
they may be visited. If any one has seen Paris, and is doubtful whither he | 
should ramble in the ensuing season, let bim read these sketches, and very | 
likely he will decide in favour of Fatherland. If any one has already decided | 
upon the point, we cannot do him a greater service than by recommending him 
to procure the book. Besides two volumes of agreeable reading, he will inci- | 
dentally learn a good deal touching what he may see, where he should go, what | 
he ought to avoid, and how he ought to behave; whilst in the appendix he will 
find some valuable specific directions upon modes of travelling, payments, and | 
passports,—the last of which is of the highest importance, as a slight informality 
may end in a conveyance across the frontier. A very clear map is also attached 
to the volumes ; useful to the reader who is tracing the route of the Resident, 
but indispensable if he wishes to lay down one for himself. 


—>— 


FOUL-WEATHER JACK ; A TALE OF TITE OCEAN. 


“* Well,—it is a common saying that sailors are superstitious,” ejaculated old 
Capstan as he filied his second pipe; ** yet | don’t know why sailors should be 
particularly marked out as such,—because there are plenty of landsmen 
equally, if not more so. I'll just mention a circumstance which happened 
during a short land-cruize I once took, which will show you that those who 
navigate your land-craft called Po-shays are as superstitious as any seaman in 
the Service.” } 

This was addressed to the host of the inn, who set down a full jug of ale on | 
the table, to listen to Capstan’s narrative. 

“ We had brought up at Kinsale, in Ireland, and our Captain having business | 
a few miles up the country, went ashore, and bired a queer sort of a land-craft 
called a Shay. | was ordered to bear him company. We had about thirty 
miles to travel, and it was evening when we started. I was perched on a spar | 
right a-head, what they called a bar, just abaft of the cattle, and the pilot (what 
they called a postalion) rode across one of the horses. Jt was rather a hazy 
night, although the moon was up. Twelve o'clock was striking just as we | 
came alongside the wall of a churchyard: when the horses made a sudden stop, 
and the devil an inch would they go forward. 

“*Yeo ho?’ says I to the postalion, ‘ what the deuce is the matter now !— 
the vessel makes no way ; is the wind a-head, or what?’ 

“ With that the fellow makes answer,—‘ Blood and turf, man, don't you see 
that great big white cock-gost looking over the churchyard wall, and hasn't he 
frighten'd the poor beasts, bad luck to him?’ 

*“ T looked at the wall, and laughed at the man’s fears, when I discovered the 
cause. 

“Why, you fool,’ says I, ‘’tis nothing but a great he-goat !’ 

“* Och, botheration, come out o’ dat,’ replied the postalion ; ‘ do you think 
4 goat would be such a silly spalpeen as to leave his warm bed, and go and be 
peeping over a churchyard wall of a frosty night ; answer me dat. now, Mister 
Sailor. , ‘ 

**Now, I should like to know,” added Capstan, “‘ whether any sailor ever 
showed so much superstition as that 1” 

The host found himself bound to admit the truth of Capstan’s remark, and 
his messmates completely affirmed the opinion he had advanced. 

“Well, then,” rejoined Capstan, “‘ you can’t none of you say as there is 

any superstition in what you've heard of this same Jack Helm (or Foul-weather 
Jack, as we always calls him ; anda good nick-name it is for him,—for go on \ 





queer weather in the Bay of Biscay, but arrived safe in the Channel. It was a 


| bright morning when we broxght up off Falmouth, but it blew stiff from the 


west, which kicked up a devil of a sea; however, the Captain was obliged to 
go ashore with dispatches, and the long-boat was hoisted out for that purpose, 
and among the boat’s crew that accompanied him was the black man that we 
picked up in Spain. The boat had not quitted us half an hour, ere the wind, 
which had blowna stiff gale all the morning, dropped to a dead calm, the sea 
was as smooth as glass, and we rode at anchor with hardly any motion. The 
Captain and his boat’s crew did not return till late in the day, and had received 
orders to go round to Plymouth, and bring up there. He had not been aboard 
an hour, before it began to blow great guns, and we were obliged to close reef 
our mainsail ; but go we must. 

‘‘ Our ship’s-carpenter turned to me, and with a knowing look, said, ‘ Mess- 
mate, one would suppose our Captain had taken a leaf out of Foul-weather 
Jack’s log-book, for I noticed we had fine weather all the time he was on shore, 
but no sooner has he got on board again, than it comes on to blow like the 
devil.’’ 

“* Aye, true, true,’ said J, ‘they can’t lay this gale of wind to Foul-weather 
Jack’s account, at any rate.’ 

** We had a boisterous night of it; but at break of day we were within gun- 
shot of the Eddystone Lighthouse. The wind was hard from the southward, 
and we kept her head off the land to prevent being blown ashore,—but all 
wouldn't do. Our sails were cut to ribbons, and our vessel was so crippled that 
she would hardly answer the helm. We shipped a heavy sea, which carried 
away our bulwarks ; and in another hour bump we went ashore. Some of the 
men had been washed overboard, and had swam for their lives, —amongst them 
was our black man, whom I found lying on the beach half drowned ; but 
judge of my surprise, when I went to wipe the wet off his face, to find that 


| the black came off with it,—I quickly found he was of the same complexion 


as myself. 

‘«* Why, what does all this mean, and who the devil are you 2” says I. 

‘“*T am your old friend and messmate, Foul-weather Jack,’ says he. 

‘“« That’s enough,’ says I. ‘ Now I’ve found out the cause of our being 
driven ashore.’ 

‘** Now, messmates,”’ continued Capstan, appealing to his hearers, ‘‘I leave 
you to judge whether a sailor ought to be considered superstitious for assert- 
ing that Foul-weather Jack always brings ill luck with him wherever he goes 
aboard.” 

Months rolled on, and old Capstan had lived an easy life ; but finding his cash 
begin to get low, he determined on another trip to sea: he therefore set out to 
look for a ship: he wandered along the shore until he happened to meet an old 
messmate whom he had not seen for many years. 

‘* Well met, old friend. What cheer? what cheer?” were the first words 
addressed to him by his companion. 

‘* Why, my lad,” answered Capstan, ‘*I am for another voyage, and so I’m 
on the look-out for a ship.” 

** Ods heart, that’s lucky,” replied his companion; ‘our Captain wants a 
hand or two that's been accustomed to the West India station ; and if I’m not 
out in my reckoning, you know the course well.” 

“I'd steer a vessel from England to Barbadoes blindfold,” replied old 
Capstan. 

‘* Say no more,” said his companion; ‘but come on board at once, and 
speak to the master.” 

Capstan did so; matters were soon arranged ; and in a few days he was afloat 
on the Atlantic as master’s-mate. They had got half their passage over, when 
one night they saw a great light ata distance, and soon ascertained that it was 
aship on fire. Every boat was quickly manned, and made towards the vessel 
in order to give assistance. Many of the crew were preserved, and brought on 
board the vessel in which Capstan sailed, where they met with the most hu- 
mane attention: the wounded being stowed away in snug quarters, and put 
under the care of the surgeon. The weather, which had hitherto been very 
fine, began to get rather boisterous, and the third day increased to a hurricane. 
The vessel sprang a leak, and the men were kept at the pumps night and day ; 
but after great exertions they got into Barbadoes, with loss of bowsprit and 
foretop. 

Capstan was of a humane disposition, and had often wished to go down be- 
luw to see how the sick men were getting on, but his duty as master’s-mate had 
been so hard during the late unfavourable weather, that he had not an oppor- 
tunity. Being, however, now at anchor, he went down below. The first per- 
son he came near was a seaman who had been severely burnt in the hand: he 
saluted him in his usual hearty and encouraging style, with—‘t Yeo ho, mess- 
mate—cheer up, lad, cheerup:’ but as the wounded man’s countenance met 


’ 


’ 


| his astonished gaze, he started back as if he had seen a ghost, his eyes stared 


wildly, and his hair almost stood on end, as he exclaimed—* Foul-weather Jack, 
by G—: now this accounts for the hurricane ; I wonder we were not all blown 
to the devil.” e 

As the vesse! had to discharge her cargo and re-load before she returned, 
some days were passed on shore by the crew; and Capstan knowing that poor 
Jack Helm had lost his all in the burot ship, supplied his wants ashore, and gave 


| him a trifle of money to assist him till he could get a ship. It was one evening 
| that Capstan went ashore with some of the crew that he met with Jack Helm, 


and took him with then to give him a treat. Most of the crew had heard the 


, tale of Foul-weather Jack and the Black Man, but they much wisked to know 


the cause which prompted him to such a scheme ; whereupon Jack replied as 
follows :— 

‘You see, messmates, ‘ give a dog a bad name and hang him at once,’ is an 
old saying and a true one. Now it has so happened that although I[ have been 
at sea above ten years, I have hardly ever met with any but boisterous weather ; 
the consequence was that one morning, when I had just entered a new ship, 
we were preparing to sail from England to Holland, and it was a most serene 


| day, a fine breeze aft, and everything promising a swift and easy passage, that 


I said to myselt, ‘Jack Helm, for the first time in your life you will have fine 


| weather at sea ;’ but we had not got twenty miles from Harwich before the 


wind chopped round right in our teeth, and blew a heavy gale. I was so 
chagrined and disappointed that when our steward remarked to me, ‘ This is 
foul weather,’ I pettishly replied, ‘Aye, it’s some of my d d old luck again ; 
if ever | set my foot aboard a vessel it seems the signal for hurricanes, ship- 
wrecks, or some devilment or other.’ 





“This soon spread among the crew, and as we were nearly wrecked at the 
mouth of the ‘Texel, the report of Jack Helm's bad luck soon got among the 


| other shipping, until at last | was nicknamed Foul-weather Jack, and became 


so well known that no ship would give me a berth. However, by some for- 
tunate chance I got on board a vessel that was going to Spain with provisions, 
but she was wrecked off Bilboa, and being recognized by some of my old com- 
panions on shore as Foul-weather Jack, I was left behind, every vessel absolute- 
ly refusing to take me on board for fear of accidents. I began to fear I should 
die for want, and [ thought if it should ever come to that, | would sooner die 
in my Own country than among foreigners. Therefore I got some black and 
mixed it up, and colouring my face and hands, passed myself off for a blacka- 
moor, and by that means got a passage over to England in Capstan’s ship.” 

The crew had a hearty laugh at Jack’s contrivance, and each man offered to 
contribute his mite to assist him to get fresh rigging, so that he might be in 
good trim to get a berth on board some ship. Capstan set a good example, he 
put down two guineas, saying,— 

“ Here, friend Jack, I give you this freely, and will endeavour ty aid your 
fortune, and I hope you will soon get a ship, but I wish the crew and passengers 
a good deliverance. There is only one favour I wish to ask of you, and ‘that I 
hope you'll grant.” 

“*T will, if it is in my power,” replied Jack. 

“Oh, it is in your power,” said Capstan. 

“ Say what it is then,” quoth Jack, “ and it shall be done.” 





bi That you will never attempt to sail in the same vessel with me again,” re- 
plied Capstan. 

Next morning the crew returned to their several duties, and Jack went to lay 
out some of his money in the purchase of clothes, and whatever else he stood 
in need of, and then went to look out for a ship. It must be allowed that al- 
though Jack had the misfortune to be proverbially noted as the harbinger of 
storms at sea, yet he was as able a seaman as ever went afloat, and no man 
was more fit to take charge of a vessel: he was a capital helmsman, and knew 
every inch of the Dutch as well as the Spanish coast so well, that he was as 
good a pilot for those places as could be had. Jack went to several vessels, but 
at each of them he discovered some of his old companions, and therefore, as 
they knew his stormy character so well, he thought it would be useless to at- 
tempt to seek a berth on board any of their ships. 

He was about to return unsuccessful, but happened to enter a public-house to 
take a glass of grog: there were several sailors seated in the tap-room, most 
of whom appeared to be foreigners, and it was found that an opposition vessel 
had inveigled some of their men on board, and had run them so short of hands, 
that they would be obliged to get some Englishmen to complete their crew, 
Jack therefore made up his mind that he should be ali right here, and imme- 
diately offered his services. The skipper was called, whoasked Jack Helm 
several questions, which were answered so much to his satisfaction, that he de- 
clared he was a capital seaman, and just the man he wanted; and he promised 
if he came up to his expectations he would make him mate of the ship. Jack 
was in high spirits, and he returned to inform his companions of his good for- 
tune: they were all happy to hear it, Capstan took him heartily by the hand, 
and after a moment’s pause, and looking steadfastly at him, ejaculated—‘* Good 
bye, Jack ; but Lord help the poor Dutchman !” 

Jack left them that evening and hastened on board his ship. Next morning 
they began to load, and intended to sail on the third day, but the wind was un- 
favourable and they were obliged to delay. Jack was sent ashore to look after 
some other matters for the skipper, but he had not been ashore an hour ere the 
wind became favourable, and a signal was made to sail. Jack was therefore 
obliged to return on board. The skipper, not wishing to lose time, had weighed 
anchor, but lay-to in the roads until Jack returned. The sails were set, and 
the vessel cleared the harbour; but before three hours had elapsed, a gale of 
wind came on from the eastward, which drove them back again faster than they 
went out, with their rudder unshipped and other damage. The skipper swore 
the devil was in the wind. 

‘* No sooner,” said he, ‘‘ de we get the vessel clear of de coast, dan de vind 
chaps right in our teeth and blows us back again.” 

Two days were lost in repairing the damage, and in order to expedite the 
business, two ship-carpenters were hired from the shore ; one of these men 
happening to catch a glimpse of Jack Helm, clapped his hands together, ex- 
claiming—* By Jingo, that’s him!” The skipper hearing the exclamation, 
called the carpenter aside and asked him what he meant. The carpenter mys- 
teriously pointed towards Jack, and in a low voice said—‘ That's him!” The 
puzzled and surprised skipper impatiently exclaimed,—* Vell, and who the devil 
is he?” 

** Foul-weather Jack !"’ replied the carpenter. The skipper started back in 
amazement. 

** Then that’s de cause of our peing plown pack again!” exclaimed he. So 
saying, he called Jack Helm aside and thus accosted him,—I tell you vat, 
mine frient, you may be a dyvilish good zeaman for aught I know, but if you 
zail in my vessel I’! be d d.” Remonstrance was in vain: the skipper was 
inexorable. ‘No, no,” said he, ‘although I don’t know you personally, I 
know your name well enough; when I hired you, I did not want to hire a 
sto:m at the same time, so, von vord for all, you don’t sail with me. I will pay 
you half your wages, and that puts an end to our bargain.”’ 

Jack Helm, finding it was no use cavilling over the business, took the money 
and returned on shore. He had hardly left the boat five minutes ere he was 
stopped by several rough-louking sea-faring men. 

‘* Now, my lad,” exclaimed he that appeared to be the leader,—‘ what 
ship?” 

‘No ship,” replied Jack. 

‘Oh ho, if that’s the case,” replied the fellow, *‘ we'll find you a berth in 
his Majesty's fleet, for we want men.” Jack soon discovered that he had fallen 
into the bands of a press-gang, which he would fain have avoided. 

“Stop,” said he, * I have a protection.” 

‘* Have you?” replied the press-master, ‘‘let’s see it.’’ 

‘“My name is Foul-weather Jack,” replied he. 

‘Foul-weather nonsense,” reiterated the press-master. ‘I know better, 
he’s gone aboard the Dutch trader safe enough, so that gammon won't do for 
us: if you really had been Foul-weather Jack I wouldn't have had you at any 
price : but as I happen to know better, you must go along with us.” 

So saying, they took Jack on board the Tender, and he soon after sailed in a 
brig-of-war on a cruize in the Channel; but here Jack Helm’s old luck followed 
him. A storm came on during the night, and they were driven ashore and 
wrecked near Boulogne; and those who survived became prisoners of war. 
Jack, with some of his messmates, was conducted to the prison, wherc, to his 
great surprise, he met his old friend Capstan, who it appeared had been taken 
prisoner by a French privateer. Jack Helm was now the richer man of the 
two; for, when he found the storm increasing, he stowed his money safely in 
his handkerchief, and lashed it round his neck, and by that means preserved it. 
He therefore gladly divided his little stock with his old friend Capstun. It was 
about this time that the French were fitting out an expedition against the British 
settlements, and, running short of able seamen, endeavoured to inveigle some 
of the English prisoners into the service. 

One morning Capstan tuok Jack aside, and with an air of great mystery thus 
addressed him: 

‘Jack Heim, it is now in your power to do your country a great service. 
The Mounseers want to gammon some of our countrymen to join their fleet. 
Now, my advice is, if they should make you a proposal be sure to accept it.”” 

Jack stared at him with astonishment as he exclaimed—*t What! turn traitor 
to my country!” 

** Quite the contrary,” said Capstan; “‘you will do her good service; be- 
cause if you enter on board one of the enemy’s ships she will be sure to be cast 
away, or meet with some accident at sea; and that, you know, will be serving 
your country.” 

Jack Helm looked wistfully at Capstan, and although there appeared some- 
thing reasonable in his advice, yet be did not like the idea of sailing in an 
enemy’s ship. However, when he reflected on the hopeless plight in which he 
stood, with the certainty that no English ship would give him a berth if they 
knew him, together with the offer of a full purse as bounty money, Jack's loyalty 
wavered, and he consented to go on board. 

The French Captain soon discovered that Jack’s capabilities were of no mean 
order, and, being a capital steersman, he was often put to the wheel. The 
Frenchman was pleased with the adroitness of the Englishman, whom he con- 
sidered a great acquisition. Jack also felt pleased; but that feeling sprung 
froma different cause than the Frenchman supposed. Jack's love fur his coun- 
try was still as strong as ever, and being so often placed at the helm, he felt a 
slight hope that he might not be on shore again, except it was in England. It 
was quite a new vessel, and it was determined to take a short cruise in order to 
exercise her guns, as well as to ascertain her powers of sailing. 

It was a fine morning. with a good breeze of wind, when they weighed an- 
chor, and majestically sailed out of harbour. They began their manceuvres, and 
as they were about to make a tack, the Captain espied a sail at a distance. 
With the help of his glass he discovered it was a British merchantman. Orders 
were instantly given to inake chase. The sky darkened, and the wind gradually 
increased, until it blew a heavy gale from the southward. Topsails were quick- 
ly lowered, and everything made snug; but the gale increased. The French- 
man, finding himself caught in the approaching storm, and a thick fog gather- 
ing close around him, was obliged to give up the chase; and, as soon as he got 

into soundings, he dropped his anchor. He consulted his chart, but could not 
make out where he was, the fog having become so dense. But Jack knew well 
enough where he was, and when the Captain questioned him, all the reply he 
got was—" We are not safe here, because we are right in the track of sailing 
vessels, and may be run foul of. The water looks sandy, and we are near 
quicksands ; but when the tide rises, only give orders to weigh anchor, and I 
will bring you to good and safe anchorage.” 

*‘ If you do that,” replied the Frenchman, ‘‘ you will stand a chance of pro- 

motion.” 
But the elements saved them the trouble of weighing anchor ; for the gale 
increased, and the vessel began to ride so uneasy, that she parted from her 
anchor, and drove before the wind. Jack Helm was now the only man on board 
on whom the safety of the vessel appeared to depend. He took the helm, and 
the Captain asked him if he kept his reckoning right. ‘ Yes,” replied Jack, 
‘make your mind easy, Captain, and in a few hours you shall be safe in har- 
bour.” Jack Helm kept his word for in four hours more they dropped anchor, 
and when the fog cleared away, the Frenchman found himself safely moored— 
not where he expected, but within gun-shot of Portsmouth Platform ! 

Jack gave an account of his adventure to the Port-Admiral, and the conse- 
quence was that he received a large share of the prize-money, which was due to 
him on account of his having been the occasion of the capture of the French ship 
without bloodshed. 

Old Capstan soon after got back to England with the exchange of prisoners, 
and on reading the list of prizes taken, he let the paper drop in astonishment, as 
he ejaculated—* Three hundred pounds prize-money to Foul-weather Jack, by 
G—! 








Foul-weather Jaek had most coufessedly made a fair-weather voyage of the 
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and was now about to reap the benefits of it. Strange to say, that his good 
fortune in being the cause of the French ship being taken had wrought such a 
powerful change in his favour, that his old cognomen of Foul-weather Jack no 
longer served to debar him from entering on ship-board. On the contrary, the 
good fortune of Jack Helm was now the talk alongshore, and Jack might have 
picked his own berth among the Fleet, so much was he sought after ; but he 
was determined to have a bout on shore for a few months, or as long as his 
money would last him ; and as old Capstan had been absent from England a long 
time, he offered him the shelter of his roof as long as he liked to stop. Capstan 
accepted it, and the two messmates determined to pass the winter ashore ; and 
although Capstan had formerly obtained a promise from Jack that he would never 
attempt to sail inthe same vessel with him again, yet, on shore, he met with 
none of those storms and raging seas which had so constantly followed in the 
wake of Foul-weather Jack. 


last, 


——————— 


ANECDOTE OF THE LATE MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 

In the year 1798, the late Mr. O'Keeffe brought out, at Drory Lane Theatre, 
his last dramatic piece, a comedy called ‘ She's Eloped.” 
its acceptance by the managers, to its final appearance, it met with many vexa- 
tious impediments, occasioned by the Licenser objecting to certain passages 
against the then meditated Union of England and Ireland ; the consequence 
was, the part of the patriot, Major Blenner, was reduced to that of a mere 
walking gentleman. Three times were the rehearsals suspended, and as often 
resumed. The day befere the announced performance, another prohibition ar- 
rived. ‘This last interdiction was received with astonishment and vexation by 
all the parties assembled at the moment onthe stage. By Mr. Sheridan's di- 
rection, an instant appeal must be made to Lord Salisbury, the Lord Chamber- 
lain—* Go yourself, Mr. O'Keeffe,” said the manager ; and to Arlington 
Street he went, leaving a crowded stage behind him. That nobleman received 
him kindly, half smiling at the unconquerable scruples of Mr. Larpent, and 
said, ‘**I can have no objection whatever to the comedy being performed, but 
you must have the Licenser's permission. Get over Larpent’s prohibition, and 
all will be we!l ; write or send to him, and no doubt but he will consider better 
of it.” The letter was written at the house of the Marquess and sent, and the 
anxious author hurried back to the theatre, to which the answer was to be for- 
warded. A favourable one came within the hour, and once more, all in happy 
spirits, manager, author, and performers, separated, to meet again the next 
morning for the last rehearsal. The morning came, the rehearsal began, and 
went on smoothly, until the middle of the fourth act, when a messenger arrived 
with a letter, wholly and finally forbidding the perfermance ; the Licenser gave 
no reason, but thus issued his commands, to whtch he expected prompt 
obedience. The parties now stood thunderstruck. The hapless author, who 
had estimated his comedy at the same price as his ** Wild Oats,’ 400 guineas, 
(putting fame out of the question,) was speechless. ‘Go again yourself, Mr. 
O’ Keeffe,” was the advice of many, particularly Mr. Cumberland, and Mr. M. 
G. Lewis, (one had written the prologue, and the other the epilogue); and, 
without a mument’s delay, to Arlington Street he went again. The Marquess 
had gone outof town. The author turned in silence from the door, but had 
not gove ten yards, when a footman ran after him, saying, his Lady wished to 
speak tohim. The Marchioness of Salisbury had seen him from her drawing- 
room window, and into her presence he was now ushered, the effect of indigna- 
tion, rage, and wounded feelings, visible on his countenance. ‘* What is all 
this, Mr. O'Keeffe !”’ said the Marchioness. ‘* My Lord is at Hatfield, and 
even an express could not return in time for the performance this evening. 
What is it Mr. Licenser objects to! Your plays have always been moral, and 
we are witnesses to their loyalty—where can the objection lie ?’’—** I deprecate 
the intended Union, Madam,” said the author ; ‘*and Mr. John Palmer and 
Mrs. Jordan are made the vehicles of my sentiments.”—*‘* Well, well,” said 
Lady Salisbury, ‘ I see how it is ; but not being too late for expunging what- 
ever may be objectionable, I think I can finda remedy; let your hero and he- 
roine speak as little as possible on Irish politics—the less the better—better not 
at all, and the play shall be performed this very night—yes, | take it on my own 
responsibility, Mr. O'Keeffe, that your comedy shall be acted this very even- 
ing.’—** But Mr. Larpent, Madam?”—** Never mind Mr. Larpent,’’ said the 
kind-hearted Marchioness, “ [ will speak to my Lord himself ; 7 am the great 
pan of the dairy,” (quoting his own words). ‘There now, go, and I will run the 
whole risk of permitting its representation, in spite of allthe Court Licensers.” 
—dAnd the play was performed. 

[This amiable and unfortunate woman lately perished by fire, at the family 
seat, near London. ] 

—— 


PERE LA CHAISE. 


On a Friday morning, in Sept. 1827, I set out to pay my first visit to Pére la 


Chaise. Notwithstanding the advaneed state of the season, the day was al- | I felt a more than common glow, while the following lines of Byron crossed 


together delightful. It had succeeded a night of heavy rain, the traces of which 
were yet slightly visible onthe ground. Yet it was soft and warm, as a spring 
day in England ; and to heighten the resemblance, there was a light breeze, 
just sufficient to fan the cheek, and raise the hair, and make the blood run 
cheerily to the tingers’ ends. The walk was long; and I made it longer by 
going once or twice astray. At length the numerous shops of sculptors and 
stone-masons ennounced the proximity of Pére Ja Chaise. I appreached it by 
the Barriere d’Aunay. At the instant a funeral procession appeared turning the 
corner of one of the neighbouring streets. If I linger near the entrance, 
thought I, until an opportunity of throwing myself into its ranks offers, I shall 
witness the ceremony of a French interment. I accordingly proceeded leisure- 
ly to the gate. I expected an inscription ; there was none—nor was the gate, 
in any respect, an object of the slightest interest. It resembles the gate to the 
back avenue of an old-fashioned demesne in England. In the semicircular re- 
cess before it there are tables and small booths, at which funeral crowns of zm- 
mortelles (a little yellow perennial flower), and chaplets of roses, and bouquets 
of all sorts and sizes, are exposed for sale. Within the gate, on the right, stand 
the houses of the porter and the gardener, and of certain licensed sculptors and 
stone-masons. 
buried at the public expense. A little beyond the lodge, and also to the right, 
is a piece of ground set apart for the burial of the Jews, against whom, strange 


to say, when we consider the period at which the cemetery was consecrated, | 


something of the ancieat ban has been enforced, even in death : they are not 
suffered to mix their dust with that of the professors of any other creed—with 
infidel or Christian. 
struction, and deserves no notice. 

By the time I had seen and ascertained all this, the procession arrived at the 
gate. It consisted of eight mourning coaches, and about twenty fiacres, fol- 


lowed by a couple of dozen people on fvot, who, though, in all probability, know- | 


ing as little of the deceased as myself, were yet induced to walk after the hearse 
for some short distance by a superstitious feeling, common, I believe, to the 
lower orders of all Catholic countries. 

In the frst of the mourning coaches were priests, in their usual magpie dress, 
attended by a little boy in a white surplice and red cloth cap, and a person in a 
full suit of black, silk stockings, cocked hat, and all the et c@/eras. The hearse 
followed. Then came the chief mourner. As these coaches passed me, I 
could not avoid being in some degree amused at the appearance of the drivers ; 
it was, if possible, more outré ({ had well nigh said ridiculous) than that of 
their brethren of England. They were dressed in coats of rusty black, cut 
after a most curious fashion. Their heads were surmounted with cocked hats 
of an enormous size, and their legs buried in boots that came up so high as 
almost to supersede the necessity of unmentionables. When arrived at the 
entrance to the cemetery, I perceived that the mourning coaches were permitted 
to pass through, while the fiacres were stopped, and those who travelled in 
them compelled to proceed on foot. ‘The crowd moved on ; and I, after having 
followed it for a considerable distance along a road bordered with sycamore- 


reached a nearly circular place altogether free fromtombs. Here the carriages 
drew up, and the: priests and mourners joined the procession on foot. The cof- 
fin was then removed from the hearse to tresse!s held by the undertaker’s men, 
and the procession moved towards the grave in double file, the two old priests 
forming the head of the column. Whule the coffin was remov.ng, I had abun- 
dant opportunity of observing it ; and, concluding from the number of mourners 
that the deceased must have been a person of respectability, | was extremely 
surprised at the coarseness of its appearance. In fact, it was neither more nor 
less than a simple rectangular box, daubed over, apparently, with a little brown 
paint, and without plate or decoration of any kind. The top part, or lid, cer- 
tainly differed in some measure from the bottom, for it consisted of three boards, 


one large, that was parallel to the bottom, and two small, at obtuse angles to | 


the sides ; but it was utterly impossible to pronounce ai which end the head 
lay. As soon as we reached the grave, the coffin was lowered into it; and 
after one of the priests had mumbled over, in unintelligible Latin, a few short 
prayers for the deceased, he sprinkled the coffin with holy water, and then hand- 
ed the brush to the other priest, who, having gone through the like ceremony, 
transferred it to him of the cocked hat, and departed in company with his coad- 
jutor. Immediately upon this a young man, dressed in deep mourning, ad- 
vanced to the brink of the grave; it contained the mortal remains of his 
mother, and it was his duty, as the eldest son, to pronounce the funeral oration. 
During the delivery of the first few sentences, his voice trembled so much that 
they were not intelligible ; but I could collect from the remainder of his speech 
that he praised his parent, as possessing those qualities we most love in woman, 
—tenderness, virtue, and obedience as a wife ; true and devoted affection as a 
mother ; and sincere and humble piety as a Christian. 
ple in the extreme. It was evidently an overflowing of the heart ; and so much 





From the time of 


On the left are les Fosses Communes, in which paupers are | 


The chapel is in front: itis, apparently, a temporary con- | 


trees, was beginning to think our journey would never terminate, when we | 


His language was sim- 


Che Albion. 





of genuine and proper feeling did he display, that, strange as the custom, the 
scene, and the persons around me were, 1 could not refrain from a feeling of 
Oppressive melancholy. The spell, however, was soon broken, and I rescued 
from my moralizing mood, when I saw him shaking over the grave the holy- 
water brush, which had long before ceased to retain a single drop of the pre- 
cious liquid ; and as [ turned away I felt the spirit of philosophy rise strongly 
withinme. The brnsh I saw was passing rapidly from hand to hand ; and I 
determined upon removing myself as soon as possible from a scene that had 
ceased to be interesting, and was now (to my eye, at least) ridiculous. J ac- 
cordingly threw myself into one of the by-paths, and, after a few minutes’ 
walking, found myself upon a beautiful. little level green, in front of a small 
and delicately proportioned building, looking like a temple dedicated to the 
genius of the place, and modelled after our sensation of his gentile attributes ; 
but temple I must not call it, how well soever it would become the name, since 
it is intended for a chapel in which the priests are to vend their prayers for the 
souls of the departed. It is situated upon the highest ground in the cemetery, 
and commands a prospect, the loveliness of which, though so often spoken of, 
is, after all, a thing to be felt, but not described ; and never, never, did I more 
fully enjoy an hour of existence than while I lay stretched upon the green turf, 
inhaling the clear, soft, balmy air of France, and gazing with the fullest fervour 
of admiration upon the beauties of the scene before me. To my right stood the 
picturesque heights of Montmartre, with its many windmills, the huge arms of 
which moved lazily in the breeze. The whole city of Paris lay extended at my 
feet, each separate house rearing its head visibly and distinctly into the free blue 
| Sky—the towers, the columns, the domes, the spires, asserting the full majesty 
of their height ; while the wreaths of smoke, that would occasionally shew dark- 
ly for one moment, in the next were lost in the purity of the surrounding atmos- 
phere. To the extreme left, one vast vineyard seemed to stretch far and wide, 
from whose leafy bosom the countless chateaus appeared to rise like islands from 
the great deep. Immediately beneath and around me lay Pére la Chaise 
itself, with its bowers of roses, its groves of cypress, and its five-snd-twenty 
thousand monuments, offering to the eye every fantastic variety of form, 
from the lordly pyramid to the humble head-stone ; and this vision of surpas- 
sing loveliness was all at once made present, for the field of view was per- 
fectly unbroken, and knew no boundary save the same blue line that marked the 
termination of the sensible horizon. I gazed and gazed again, “dazzled and 
drunk with beauty ;"’ and God only knows when I might have been induced to 
quit the spot where I lay so luxuriously reclined, had not my gentle reverie been 
rudely broken by the sound of half-a-dozen drums, that as many blackguard 
drummer boys had commenced beating near the Barriere des Amandiers under 
the auspices of adrum-major. Now, the sound of a French druin is. positively 
oue of the most discordant things in nature ; in fact, in comparison with it, a 
swineherd’s horn does ‘* discourse most exquisite music.” I had, therefore, no- 
thing for it but to wish the drummers at the devil, and transfer myself to the 
most distant part of the cemetery. 
this my intention in execution, the following inscription caught my eye ;—*“ A 
la mémoire de Jacques Louis David, peintre Frangais, décedé en exil le 29 Sep- 
tembre, 1825. Son cceur est déposé dans ce caveau, prés du corps de son épouse, 
compagne de ses malheurs.” This is simple even to plainnesss; but to me it 
appears extremely affecting. I remembered that David was anxious to resume, 
as far as the body might in death, his beloved country. I remembered too, with 
Béranger, that the reigning family refused an asylum for bis bones in that France 
which inherited his glory. True, he was their enemy,—but in our day it argues 
meanness, bigotry, and folly, to carry hatred beyond the grave ; and in this par- 
ticular instance, the dispositions, without the courage of a tyrant. The Bour- 
bons denied Napoleon's great painter a handful of French earth; but they dared 
not deny him a mouument in their capital. After lingering here fora few 
minutes, I plunged into the wilderness of tombs, and availed myself of the ser- 
vices of the first guide I met; but, invalide as he was, be yet hurried me so 
rapidly forward, that I soon decided on dismissing him, and passing the time 
according to my own good fancy. I shall learn, thought I, all that the tomb- 
stones will not tell me by inquiries of those I chance to meet. I therefore ad- 
vanced once more alone, and it was not long before I found myself near the 
railing that incloses the tombs of Moliére and Ia Fontaine. Here the bones of 
these men of mighty genius have, it is to be hoped, at last obtained a secure 
resting-place. They once reposed in the vaults of the Pantheon? but on the 
| restoration of the Bourbons, they, in imitation of the poissardes and sans cu- 
| lottes of the Revolution, violated the sanctity of the grave; and France and 
| Literature wept at the attempt to cast dishonour upon the memory of two of 
| her most favourite children. A little farther on lies the monument which a na- 
tion’s gratitude has erected to the memory of General Foy. It is very simple, 
consisting, as it does, merely of a large flag or headstone ; but, in the breast of 
a Briton and a freeman, it cannot fail to excite the most lively interest : and as 
I gazed upon the vast heaps of crowns, which completely concealed the grave, 








| my mind : 
‘*« And fitly may the stranger, lingering here, 
Pray for his gallant spirit’s bright repose ; 
For he was Freedom’s champion.” 
These lines, it will be remembered, belong to a passage in Childe Harold's 

| Pilgrimage, suggested by the sight of Marceau’s monument of Alterkirchen. 

‘“« By Coblentz, on a rise of gentle ground, 

There is a small and simple pyramid, 

Crowning the summit of the verdant mound ; 

Beneath its base are hero’s ashes hid— 

Our enemy’s : but let not that forbid 

Honour to Marceau !” 
The passage, taken altogether (it is too long to quote), may be ranked amongst 
the finest ever written : in many respects it is strangely apt ; so that it could 
| scarcely have escaped me, even had J not read on the top part of the stone, 

‘* Honneur av Generat Foy.” 

I could have been well satisfied with this for his epitaph, under any circum- 
stances, and thought it bordering upon the sublime; but, from association of 
ideas, I was positively delighted with it. Not so his friends, however. A little 
| lower on the stone I saw, 





| 
{ 


‘* Tl se repose de ses travaux, 
| Et ses ceuvres le suivent ;” 
| and towards the bottom are to be found the following lines, which I consider an 
excellent specimen of French taste in its worst form: 
‘La France, en le voyant sur sa conches étendu, 
Implorait un accent de cette voix cherie, 
Héljas! av cri plaintif jetté par la patrie, 
C’est la premiere fois qu'il n’a repondu.” 
1 


| At each corner of the grave a spear is fixed, to which a black board, shaped 
| like a heart, is attached. On the first of them is written, * Jemmappes, 
1798 ;”’ on the second, “ Zurich, 1799 ;"’ on the third, ** Passage du Rhin, 
1798 ;” and on the fourth, ‘** Waterloo, 1815,” 

He was, indeed, a brave soldier, but neither sufficiently great nor fortunate to 
be long remembered as a general. Nor was it for the blood he shed on behalf 
either of republican or imperial France that my heart hailed him as “ Free- 
dom’s champion,” but for the fearless and tremendous energy with which, asa 
citizen and an orator, he so constantly asserted the rights of the people, en- 
couraging others with his voice, and at all times nobly setting himself foremost 
in the danger. His health sunk under the perpetual excitement of his mind, 
and he fell the thrice-holy victim to his patriotism. Well has it been eaid by 
the poet, 


| 


“ Hélas! sa brulante énergie 
A fait sa gloire et son malheur ; 
Son cceur inspirait son genie, 


Son génie a brise son cceur.” 
} 


With respect to the general impression made upon my mind by the thousands 
of monuments I saw, it would be impossible for me to communicate any ade- 
quate idea, A man, in wandering through this cemetery, becomes exactly what 
| Byron calls him—* a pendulum between a smile and tear.” Many of the epi- 

taphs are affecting in the extreme, but there are others absolutely ridiculuus. 

Some of the emblems, too, are chosen with the happiest taste ; such as the 

hour-glass with wings, which is the ordinary one ; and the broken column flung 
| prostrate over the graves of those who have suffered a premature death. But 
| there.are others of a far different character; and to me the appearance of the 
| fower- plants, into which many of the graves are converted,* though beautiful 
| in itself, seems ill associated with the presence of the dead. The chairs and 
| tables placed in many of the tombs displeased my eye still more ; but I could 
| scarcely refrain from downright laughter, when I observed miniature likenesses 
of deceased fair ones embedded in the head-stones. This strange specimen of 
| “a longing after immortality” appeared to me exquisitely ludicrous ; this pos- 
| thumous pride of beauty, that would fain coatinue to exact the accustomed 

homage, under the guise of a sigh. for departed loveliness, while the form once 

so worshipped was now either swelling and festering beneath—an object alike 
| loathsome to every sense, or else confounded with the earth on which we tram- 
| pled—a thing without a distinct existence or a name. na 

In addition to all this, there be many other things to drag your spirit down- 
wards, whenever it may attempt too high a flight. You are perpetually offend- 
ed with the sight of workmen passing to and fro, and the clank of the hammer 
and the wearisome grating of the saw are but seldom absent from your ear. 





* Ils n'ont rien oublics—ils n’ont rien appris,” the great dictum of Napoleon 
| touching the Bourbons, 








| 
! 











Besides, you are often obliged to put a sad co 
while witnessing some of the scenes which you may see here enacted, gratis 
upon any given fine day. The ladies, were it only to vindicate the titles com- 
monly bestowed upon their sex, are, of course, more bountiful in such exhibi- 
tions than their rougher mates ; they appear at the graves of their relations in 
a dress in which you cannot distinguish a single stitch of white, and the pretti- 
nesses displayed in their grief are occasionally most amusing. The grand dis- 
per, poate ado All-Saints Day, when at least a third of the population of 
‘a © the cemetery in their * j its,” i 
tied GofbiX tidstere ry in their “ inky suits,” and pay their respects to 

Placards, ‘oo, which continually obtrude themselves upon the view in all 
places of public resort throughout France, from a picture-gallery to a forest, are 
very frequentin Pére la Chaise. They contain the police regulations for the 
government and ordering of the cemetery, declaring to you, in terms extremely 
positive and teree, what you may do and what you may not do therein, where 
you may walk and where you may not walk, together with much other informa- 
tion of the like nature. Amongst the rest, you are given to know, that the 
ground for graves is disposed of either for six years or forever. It would ap- 
pear however, that, though latitudinarians in points of doctrine, and religious 
observance, and profession, they are, nevertheless, curious in “ Christian burial ;*” 
for I scarcely saw a single tomb upon which “ Concession d Perpétuité” was 
not inscribed. 

Pére la Chaise is surrounded on all sides by walls ; after Montmartre it affords 
the best position of defence in the neighbourhood of Paris, commanding’ as it 
does the vast plain of Vincennes, In 1814 it was attacked by the Russians 
under Barclay de Tolly, and defended most gallantly by some of the pupils of 
the military schools. The walls enclose fifty-one arpents. Since its consecra- 
tion, Pére Ja Chaise has been the favourite burial-place of the Parisians; but 
like their salons, it is open to persons of all religious professions and opinions, 
of all politics, and of allnations. In this mute congress, therefore, there is no 
sect of the faithful or unfaithful, believers or unbelievers, liberal or antilibera! 
throughout the civilised world, without its representatives ; nor is there any 
country, Of late years, England has sent very many; and, by consequence 
bestowed upon Pére la Chaise a number of its most beautiful and costly edifices. 
Indeed, in one spot I found myself aliogether surrounded by monuments to * our 
English dead.” Now,there was something so very foreign in the aspect of all 
around, even to the vast extent of the cemetery—something so diametrically op- 
posite to the unpretending beauty and reverent seclusion of an English church- 
yard, that the sight jarred upon my feelings. 1 could not bring myself to believe 
that my poor countrymen “ slept well :”’ it was not ‘snug lying:” Ido not use 
the words in a spirit of ridicule—by no means; for these tombs, that might not 
elsewhere have claimed the slightest notice, here assumed a thrilling interest ; 
and as I stood amongst them, and read in my“ native English” memorials briefly 





nstraint on your risible muscles, 





recording the fulfilment of the fate of those who lay beneath, j i 
But, as I was moving off to the right, to put | Sear tobe wt 


eyes filled with tears as I thought of my own far home, of the living and the 
dead. These, however, were not subjects to dwell upon in such a place, albeit 
I was an exile in accordance with my own good pleasure. So, to excite another 
train of ideas, not sad nor yet joyous, but shadowed with that gentle touch of 
melancholy which, whether drawn from memory of the past or boding of the 
future, adds depth and fervency to our most exquisite sensations of pleasure, I 
resolved to hasten my pilgrimage to the tomb of Abelard and Heloisa. Once 
within its precincts, imagination could not well be busy with other themes than 
Love and Poesy. Mine was not. The monument pleased me much: its form 
and architecture, more remote than any other in the cemetery, associated well 
with the remote date of the story, which bas exercised the genius of so many 
writers ; and the effects of time, here and there slightly visible on the massive 
stone-work, harmonised beautifully with the feelings of the spectator, seeming to 
assure him that every self-humiliating record of mortality had long since passed 
away, and that he now only gazes on a temple to unhappy Passion. Here, too, 
the garlands, wherewith the French girls love to decorate the altar of the shrine 
(if such I may venture to call it), seem expressive of a sentitnent in which one 
can well avow a sympathy; and, in my mind, the fresh flowers add a touch of 
interest to the scene—their bright days contrasting oddly, but very pleasingly, 
with the rudely sculptured, time-stained figures that repose, after the old Gothic 
fashion, upon the tomb-stone. 

But, independent of all this, and independent of the charm belonging to a 
thing so deeply hallowed by recollections, the monument is in itself a beautiful 
object, and therefore could not fail, however tenanted, to secure the attention of 
the passer-by. Without attempting to convey any distinct idea of it by descrip- 








| for long seemed destined to find no repose. 


tion, which would be impossible, let me simply say, that its form is rectangular, 
its architecture Gothic, its appearance that of a sepulchral chapel; that the roof 

(from the centre and angles of which small and delicately sculptured steeples 
burst forth) is supported by ten arches, resting upon fourteen columns; and that 
a very ancient sarcophagus rests within. 

Shortly after my arrival, a party, consisting of two gentlemen and a lady, ap- 
proached. They were strangers like myself, but from a happier climate—they 
were Italians: the gentlemen neither handsome nor well-dressed, but of polish- 
ed manners and infinite good-humour ; the lady young, and very lovely— 

‘* Heart on her lips, and soul within her eyes, 
Soft as her clime, and sunny as her skies.” 

The consciousness that we were all there with the same object—the probabi- 
lity that, as our eyes rested upon the grave of the unfortunate lovers, similar 
ideas were traversing our minds—and a look upon my part, meaning to declare 
it was not my intention to plead the privilege of an Englishman, and stand by in 
sheepish and in sulky silence, answered the purpose of an English introduction : 
and we chatted, quoted, and speechified, in a leash of languages, with the most 
perfect freedom and enjoyment. I was quite delighted. I recollected, that in 
England, a lady or a gentleman, with whom you were unacquainted, 

** Would rather see you damned 
Than make a bow tu you.” 

Our conversation had naturally turned much upon the history of the monu- 
ment, and, prepared to find it strange, it was yet stranger thanI even could have 
anticipated. On the dissolution of the Musée des Monumens Francais, at the 
restoration of the Bourbons—an event almost as injurious to the arts as the spo- 
liation of the Louvre—the monument was transferred, in its present state, to 
Pére la Chaise, from the garden of that institution, where it stood surrounded 
by all trees that affurd a funeral shade, and by every species of monumental 
erection to the most illustrious men of France. It is to M. Lenoir, the Colbert 


| of the nineteenth century, that the country is indebted for the sepulchral chapel, 


which he caused to be erected with stones taken from the ruins of the Abbey of 
the Paraclet. The sarcophagus was sent him by an individual at Chalons, into 
whose hands it had failen ; and, by attaching the bust of Helvisa to the body of a 
female figure of the same century, he completed a statue worthy to repose be- 
side that of Abelard, which is recumbent upon the tombstone, with the head 
slightly inclined forward, and the hands closed, as if in prayer. The bust of 
Helovisa is clothed in the conventual garb, the common costume, by the by, in 
statues of the period,—even the queens of the earlier dynasties, as may be seen 
at the Abbey of St. Denis, loving to rest in it by the side of their crowned lords. 
The sarcophagus is very ancient, as it is the identical receptacle in which the 
body of Abelard was originally deposited by the Pierre le Vénérable, at the priory 
of St. Marcel. But let me begin with the beginning ; for it is curious to re- 
mark, that the same romance that attended the ill-fated lovers to the latest hour 
of their existence attached itself to their mortal remains, which, though placed 
in the most sacred and secluded spots, like their living bodies, like them also 
While yet suffering under the ill- 
ness which proved mortal to him, Abelard removed from the Abbey of Cluny to 
the Priory of St. Marcel. He died there, and was buried in the chapel of St. 
Marcel by his friend Pierre le Vénérable, superior of the priory and abbot of 
Cluny. But Heloisa, desirous that her lover should rest beside her in the Abbey 


| of the Paraclet, which he had himself founded, begged his body of Pierre, who, 
| in compliance with her entreaties, had it disinterred during the night, while the 
| monks of St. Marcel were enjoying their repose, and transferred to the residence 





| ferred to another chapel of the abbey, called the Chapel of the Trinity. 


of the fair abbess. After her death, Heloisa lay with Abelard in the same tomb; 
and that was in Petit Moustier, a chapel belonging to the Abbey of the Paraclet. 
In 1497, the bodies were removed to the grand church of the abbey, and placed 
in separate tombs. Jn 1630, Marie de la Rochefoucalt had these tombs trans- 
In 1779 
a monument representing the Trinity was erected in this chapel, according to 
the will of Catherine de la Rochefoucault. Both the ladies just mentioned were 
successors of Heloisain the abbey. To proceed, in 1792 on the abolition of 
monarchism throughout France, and the confiscation of the monastic possessions, 
they were transferred tothe parish church of Nogent-sur-Seine, together with 
the group of the Trinity before-mentioned, which was shortly after destroyed by 
the populace. The remains of the lovers were, however, respected ; and in 1800 
M. Lenoir had them removed to the Musée des Monumens Francais, whence 
(as has been already stated) they were conveyed to the Pére la Chaise. The 
only thing regarding the monument, as it there stands, that I could at all object 
to, is the situation; it lies too low, and can only be seen from its own imme- 
diate neighbourhood. 

The view of the cemetery, however, from thence is extremely picturesque. 
You look up at heights, composed of ground very much broken, and thickly 
strewed (as it were) with monuments, and shrubs, and flowers, and skirted by 
a belt of huge trees, under the shade of which you walk. So that oftentimes, as 
you move along, gazing upwards, columns, pyramids, and sepulchral temples, 
seen partially through the foliage, appear suspended in mid-air, like fairy palaces 
arrested in their flight. 

Many of the tombs are very large; in general, too, they are very splendid ; 
and the more so from the Italian marble, of which they are commonly com- 








posed, retaining its whiteness to the last. 






















































































































those who rest beneath them; but there be other of the foster-babes of Fame 

that sleep without a headstone. Although I searched diligently myself, and 

. did not spare inquiries, it was long before I could discover the grave of Mar- 
shal Ney. The workmen I asked seemed to dislike the task of pointing It out 

‘4 me, and would only give me general directions in a low and hesitating tone 

of voice. At length, however, I found it, near to the newly-made grave of 

Manue!. All around the sculptors appeared to have * exhausted the pomp 

ef wo” in recording the death of men unknown to glory ; but the long grass 

and four dark cypresses alone mark the resting-place of ‘the bravest of the 


rave.” 


——. 
CONVIVIAL REMINISCENCES.—KEAN. 

A plague upon your five-and-twenty years! they make a terrible alteration 
upon a man: they tinge the hair that was once raven black with a shade of grey 
—plant wrinkles and crows-feet upon the “human face divine ”—* quench the 
lustre of the eye’s bright grace,” and unless you are a spunky chap that will not 
suffer father Time to get the better of you, they will succeed in taking away 
the elasticities of your once nimble foot, so that you that once bounded along 
the Strand—gentle and aged reader, “the glass of fashion and the mould of 
form,” attired in the toggery of Stultz and the boots of Hoby—while the pret- 
ty servant maids stole a look and whispered, * he is quite a lady's man,” now 
4 tnobble or progress ata snail’s pace through the same thoroughfare, and are 
iu taunted by witty Cyprians, with “ how d’ ye do, grand-dada’” What could 
have put it into the head of the son of Sirach, to panegyrise old age, with its 
gout, sciata, peevishness, and loneliness, or to speak of it but as the last and 
worst stage of earthly misery, when existence becomes ten times more unplea- 
sant and irksome, by our casting a retrospective glance at ‘the wild freshness 
-of the morning ” of life, and recalling to our minds the days when we were 
pleased with ourselves, and everything around us. We are old fellows ourselves 
—and our only solace now is to drop into some ancient haunt, and regale our- 
selves with a pipe and a pint of stout, and listen to a story. Intent upon this 
gratification, we sauntered in the other evening to the Yorkshire Stingo (we 
love the name); but scarce had we been seated, and wet our parched lips with 
-our half-and-half, and blown our first cloud, after having with some difficulty 
~* got up the steam,” than a monster in human form commenced in a stentorian 
: tone, a melody—as I suppose, in courtesy, we must call it—the burthen of which 

was ‘Time, Time, Time,” and no sooner did we hear the ominous beginning 
than we paid our shot, and bade 

‘* Farewell to the tap-room, 

y And balm-breathing ale,”’ 
in something like a gallopade movement. We wended our weary way to the 
Coat-Hore. The Coal-Hole, what a magic is in the very name! what an as- 
sociation of ideas crowd upon the mind at the bare mention of a spot conse- 
crated to mirth and good-fellowship, and where once was to be met with, in their 
gayest moments—and we shall not do those classic regions the injustice to say 
that even yet, although “like angels’ visits, few and far between,” they may 
not be found—some of the choicest master spirits of the age. Alas! how of- 
ten “ at the wee hour ayont the twelve,” have we met poor Kean there, “his 
eye in a fine phrenzy rolling,” as he sat in his box surrounded by a bevy of tipsy 
half-pay officers, attorney’s clerks, newspaper reporters, and jovial sons of 
Thespis. We never shall forget one night we spent there in the company of 
Kean. It was at one of the Friday dinners, at which the veteran proprietor of 
the Coal Hole used, like a Patriarch, to take the chair—and never was a chair 
—ne not even by Manners Sutton, better filled. The bottle and the song had 
passed round freely, until night had grown into grey morn, when a rather angry 
disputation arose between Kean and a bacchanalian linen-draper, upon the me- 
rits of dramatic representation. From high words the affair came to blows. It | 
was a regular stand-up fight. Kean, I recollect, was handed by old Pierce | 
Egan, and the linen-draper by a ‘learned Theban,”’ who at that time was, and | 
I believe is still, a paragraph-monger to a morning paper, as well as a contribu- | 
tor to an Evangelical Magazine. After two or three smart skirmishes, for they 
were nothing else, the belligerents were separated, but not until one of the 
linen-draper’s eyes was completely, to use a pugilistic expression, * bunged up,” 
which was nearly all the damage that occurred in the ‘* set-to,”” and Kean and 
myself immediately left the Coal Hole. When we got into the Strand, he was 
in a perfect phrenzy, and every now-and-then, as his excited feelings magnified | 
the affront he had lately received, it was not without considerable difficulty that 

I succeeded in preventing him from returning to the Coal Hole, for the purpose 

of annihilating the ill-fated tradesman who had provoked his wrath. As we 

journeyed along, he became much calmer, and fell into a deep meditative mood, | 
from which | was only able to arouse him, by pointing to him that morn had al- 

ready begun to dawn. ‘ And so it has!” he exclaimed, clasping his hands and 

assuming a theatrical gesture ; and then, with inimitable pathos, he continued, 

“Jovely morning! how delightful thou art to the virtuous and industrious— 





with jocund spirits and strong-strung nerves, he starts from his couch, again to 
pursue his daily toil—how different is thy appearance to the enervated and bro- 


pain, and his mind torn with anguish, at the recollection of health, fame, and 
fortune sacrificed at the shrine of intemperance and dissipation.” A change 
had now come over the spirit of hisdream, and the tears chased each other 
down his pallid cheeks. It would be beside my business now to conclude Kean's 
homily, or to enter more largely into my reminiscences of him—but suffice it to 
say that he delivered a discourse full of more christian and moral excellencies 
than I ever before heard, even from the lips of Philpots himself. But I must 
return to pigs, as The Chronicle has it. It is said, by some, that the Coal-Hole 
is falling off—that the increasing morality of the age, with the vast increase of 
Temperance Societies’shave played the deuce with this once celebrated domi- 
cile of Bacchus and Apollo. We believe it not—nor from what we ourselves 
have been able to see of the excellent arrangements of the Coal-Hole, and the 
suavity and attention of the Messrs. Khodes, its proprietors, do we expect, that 
for many a year to come, will this classic retreat—the legitimate successor of 
the Boar's Head, of East Cheap, to the disgrace of London, be suffered to lapse 
into decay. It isa crying shame, that of all the liwerary frequenters of the 
Coal-Hole, no Professor Wilson has been found to immortalize the “ snuggery,”’ 
of the Wen, or make the name of Rhodes shine forth like his who rejoiceth in 
that of Ambrose. 
literary men, especially of those who are connected with the newspaper press. 
It is no uncommon thing during the sitting of Parliament, about midnight, in 
one of its comfortable boxes, to discover the ‘Tory Editor, whose “ leader,” 
wherein he describes the Whigs as all that is faithless, mean, and dishonoura- 
ble, is justin the hands of the printer, discussing a Welsh rabbit, and quaffing 
his share of a couple of pints of stout and a bottle of Madeira with ‘a best 
possible instructor” of the Whig party. The Two Kings of Brentford, never 
smelt their rose more lovingly than do these amiable scribes empty their bottle ; 
notwithstanding, the next morning will find them engaged in a wordy warfare, 


are forgotten. 
** But if you would visit Melrose right, 
You must see it by the pale moonlight ;” 
and to behold the Coa/-Hoele to advantage, you must see it about twelve o'clock 
ofa Saturday night. 


tn tune.’ 


44 lind to recognize him. 


| four births. 
| districts? 


thou glancest through the lattice of the humble, but hardy, swain—and, !o! | 


ken-down debauchee, who has spent a sleepless night—his body racked with | 


The Coal-Hole is, above all other places, the receptacle of | 


where sometimes not only the courtesies but the decencies of civilized society | 


Then it is in its glory ;—the boxes stuffed to repletion— | 
the room enveloped in a cloud of smoke, and thrilling with ** melody sweetly put | opponents in improving the bill in Committee. 
Here do congregate on that night the finished rake—the truant hus- 
vand—* the glorious company” of shop-boys, about to squander the treasure 
which their hebdomadal larceny has enabled them to amass from their master’s 
till. The attorney and bailiff here do mark their victim, and are perhaps too 





Che Albion. 





There is a magnificent pyramid | stated that if the clause referred to were allowed to continue law, the inevitable | 
above Massena. The tombs of Lefevre and Kellerman are not unworthy of | consequence would be, that all children between the ages of twelve and thirteen 
years would be thrown out of employment. 
principle of relays of children, each relay working for eight hours ; but expe- 
rience bad shown, that the system had entirely failed in Glasgow, Manchester, 
and in all large manufacturing towns, although it had been found to work well | 


The act of 1833 went upon = 


in certain districts. In large manufacturing towns, it had been found an utter 

impossibility to procure children enough for the execution of the relay system. | 
Hence, therefore, the bill he was now advocating. Then came the question, 
whether it was advisable for the ends of humanity—if humanity alone were to 
be considered—with a view to the state of employment in the country, at once 
to put an end to the occupation of 35,000 children, according to the opponents 
of the law as it stood, or of 25,000 or 27,000 children, according to the best es- 
timate Ministers had been able to make. Upon this point he was ready to meet 
Lord Asbley even on the ground of humanity : for he was persuaded, that hav- 
ing duly protected children under twelve years of age, and restricted them to 
eight hours’ work, well understood humanity required that those between twelve 
and thirteen years of age should not be thrown out of employment and cast back 
upon their parents. He did not apprehend that sixty-nine hours’ work in the 
course of the week would be found injurious to them in any way; and respect- 
ing the effects of it upon the health of the children, he had taken the opinions 
of forty-eight competent medical men, forty-three of whom agreed, that, pro- 
vided the children were properly clothed and fed, it would not be injurious to 
them; while only five had stated that they were of a contrary sentiment. He 
trusted that this bill would be carried ; but if it were rejected and disorganiza- 
tien of trade and other evils consequent upon the dismissal of 35,000 children 
from employment should ensue, it ought to be remembered that the Government 
was not in fault; for they had proposed a remediary measure. 

Lord ASHLEY opposed the bill. He contended, that there was no danger 
whatever of the diamissal of 35,000 children from the factories. The difficulty 
at present was to procure a sufficiency of hands. ‘There was a greater demand 
than ever for the services of young children, in consequence of the prodigious 
increase of machinery. He very much feared, that this bill was only a feeler, 
and was intended to be an introduction to the repeal of other parts of the mea- 
sure for protecting the children. He would for these reasons move that the 
bill be read a second time that day six months. 

Mr. POULTER, in seconding the amendment, complained of the evasions of 
the existing law by false representation of the ages of the children. He was 
strongly opposed to the excessive labour imposed upon the children ; which, in 
the case of females, destined to be mothers, was productive of the worst effects | 
—disease, debility, and distortion of form. 





Mr. GISBORNE advocated the bill ; and warned the country gentlemen how | 


they lessened the inducement of labourers in over-burdened parishes to migrate 
to manufactoring towns, where the wages earned by the children formed so es- 
sential a part of the means of subsistence. 

Mr. BENETT was in favour of the amendment: nothing could be more 
weak or fallacious than to put even the wealth of this great country in compari- 
son with the physical force, the physical health, and the morals of the people. 

Dr. BOWRING said, that the manufacturing prosperity of the country de- 
pended upon the question of profit and loss; and if that consideration was not 
attended to, the poor population of the manufacturing districts would be thrown 
out of emyloy. Interference at the expense of the labouring population had bet- 
ter be let alone—With respect to the evasions and violations of the Factories 
Bill which had been spoken of, such would always be the necessary conse- 
quence of absurd interference. It was inthis way that the smuggler became a 
nativnal benefactor. [‘*Oh,oh!’] No one could say that the factory chil- 
dren were not superior to those who lived in the agricultural districts : the men- 
tal capacity of town-bred children was much greater, and he would venture to 


to improve the marriage Jaw and prevent such clandestine marri ZS 
on this subject was bad, and ought to be improved ; bat thie bill m. -~” 
make it better, but much worse, since it opened the door for those dana 
mya sae gd Pa to occur, because the prejudices and habits of 
the people would not allow of their forming an 4 
supported the amendment. AY ree: , FOr See omens he 
Sir JOHN CAMPBELL said that Roman Catholic pri 
: riests ought 
placed rs hm _ ~~ Pr peng of other peuloiaions ; and his ro dh 
jection to the bill was, that it did not go far enough. H i 
precursor of a general law on the subject. . » HORS © TOURED fhe 
The House divided : for the third reading, 100; against it 91 - 
The bill was then read a third time, and passed. ion ; 


Summary. 


Comparative Loss of Life in Sea and Land Battles.—It i 
leon, that a fleet of thirty ships of the line, with gans and ina te 
complete, may be considered as corresponding at sea to an army of 120 000 “ 
land. Judging by this standard the battle of Trafalgar, which destroyed fully 
twenty-tive ships of the line, and made prize of twenty, must be considered 4 
equivalent to a victory where 90,000 men out of 120,000 were destroyed The 
annals of war exhibit no instance of such a success with land forces ; it is double 
what even the bulletins claimed for Napoleon at Austerlitz, Jena, or Friedland. 
Even at Waterloo, where alone a blow approaching to that inflicted at Trafalgar 
was struck, the lossof the French has never been estimated at above 40 000 
men. The loss by which that decisive victory was purchased, on the side of the 
British alone, was 9999 ; on that of the allies, above 20,000 ; whereas, the total 
loss of the English at Trafalgar was only 1690 men; a smaller number tha 
perished in many inconsiderable battles, attended with little orno result, in Spai ’ 
This affords a striking instance how comparatively bloodless, when viewed “ 
relation to the importance of the successes achieved, are victories at sea tha ‘ 
land ; and although the losses of the defeated party are much more severe “" 
even they bear no sort of proportion to the enormous effusion of blood in ies 
fights.—Allison’s History of Europe. 

The Pope has issued a Bull, authorizing the soldiers of Don Carlos tu eat beef 
on Fridays. A very unnatural message from a Bull. 

The Gretna Green Blacksmith, Peter Movolie, died a few weeks ago, but his 
office was not in interregnum for an hour. . 

Recent experiments have shown that the severed head by the Guillotine has 
sensation several seconds after its parting from the body. 

Three Royal birthdays will be celebrated towards the elose of thi 
The King’s birth day be will kept on Saturday, the 28th; the tile Fray 
on Tuesday, the 24th, who, having been born in 1819, will be declared of age on 
that day ; and that of Prince George of Cambridge on Friday, the 27th, who was 
also born in 1819. 

Appetite.—A relish bestowed upon the poorer classes, that they may like 
what they eat, while it is seldom enjoyed by the rich, because they may eat 
what they like. 

The Earl Un-earled.—It was reported recently that Earl was dead 
Sir —— assumed the title, and, what was more, the domains; at a feast he was 
interrupted by the presence—not of the spirit, but of the body of the supposed 
deceased. 

In the library of the Duke of Buckingham, at Stowe, is deposited a box con- 
taining papers, which are secured with three seals, said to be those of the late 
Marquess of Buckingham, the late Lord Grenville, and the Right Hon. Thomas 
Grenville. The contents of the box are understood to be manuscript letters of, 


majority, 9, 








say that they were far more virtuous. [** Ob, oh!” and laughter.] Honoura- 
ble gentlemen seemed to distrust the statement he had made, but had they look- 
ed into the bastardy returns? He could tell the House, that in the manufac- 
turing districts of Switzerland there was only one illegitimate child out of forty- 
Could any such instance be found in England in the agricultural 


Mr. BROTHERTON knew from experience, that the labour in factories was 
excessive—too much for human nature to bear. He would not vote for the pre- 
sent bill, though Lord Althorp’s bill was very defective. He had told Lord Al- 
thorp, that the relay system would never anawer; and he had opposed the 
schooling clauses ; for in consequence of there beimg different hours, some work 
ing eight, some nine, and some ten hours, among the children, no good could fol- 


low from such a system; while those who were above eighteen might work | 
twenty-four hours, if they could, or their masters required it; and the conse- ' 


quence was, that the act was continually evaded, and no protection was given to 
the children. If they wished for evidence that the act was not observed as it 
| ought to be, they had only to refer to the number of persons who had been con- 
victed of a violation of the law: and it would be found that 250 masters had 
been convicted, and paid penalties to the amount of £1000. Was it not most 
discreditable and disgraceful that these men should act in this manner? He be 
lieved, too, that in the majority of instances, they had been convicted for work- 
ing more than twelve hours a day. How could we expect poor persons to keep 
the law, when men of education and respectability violated it in this man- 
ner? Now, then, we had to ascertain the remedy. He never liked to 
object to a measure, unless he was provided with a substitute ; and his substi- 
tute was this, to fix an uniform price for all ages under twenty-one years. The 


system should be such, that old and young, weak and strong, might work together | 


at one and the same time; and therefore we must fix a period during which all 
should be enabled to work without too great a degree of fatigue ; and if we fixed 
the period that the strongest could bear, the weakest must give way under the 
severity of the labour. 


Mr. G. F YOUNG spoke in favour of the arsendment; and in proof of the | 


excessive and unhealthy labour of factory people, quoted some passages from a 
letter by David Maewilliam, in the Standard of that evening,—to the effect that 
Mr. Mark Phillips and Mr. Potter had visited the Chorlton Mills, and that, by a 
thermometer which Mr. Potter took from his pocket, the temperature was 82 in 


aroom in which the children had to walk backwards and forwards altogether | 


about fifteen miles per day. 

Mr. MARK PHILLIPS denied the correctness of this statement; and aaid 
it was impossible to have calculated the distance walked by the children in the 
Chorlton Mills. 


vented from employing children under thirteen years of age. 
ries were not morally or physically inferior to the agricultural children. 


Sir R. INGLIS, Dr. LUSHINGTON, Sir J. ELLEY, Mr. HINDLEY, Mr. 
WAKLEY, and Mr. FIELDEN, opposed the bill: the last named gentleman 
said that when political economy attacked vital economy, the former should give | 
wav. Mr. AINSWORTH, Mr. POTTER, and Mr. VILLIERS, supported | 


| the bill. 


Sir ROBERT PEEL considered that the law on this subject required amend- 
He did not 
think the system of relays practicable ; and there ought to be additional security 


meut; and should therefore vote for Mr. Poulett Thomson's bill 


against the infraction of the existing law. 


He quoted a letter of Mr. Charles Hindley, to show that about 
| 30,000 children would be dismissed from the facturies if the masters were pre- 
Children in facto- 


and documents relating to ** Junius.” 


| The ‘ Progres,” a journal of Arras, states that a person residing at Fauquem- 
| bergue has, after studying thirty years, discovered the longitude at sea, and furm- 
ed an instrument which constantly points out and rectifies the ship’s course 
indicating the longitude and latitude on the chart. , 


The Criminal Judge of China.—It is reported, that Wang, the new criminal 

| Judge, strolls on foot about the streets of the city and suburbs, attended only by 

) his lantern-bearer, when he visits the gambling-houses, brothels, and opium- 

| smoking shops; these places are therefore shut up now at 9 o'clock. It is also 
said that he directs many of his servants to scatter themselves about, and “ run 
up all manner of streets, and report accordingly.’"-— Asiatic Journal. 


Challenging the Publication of Banns of Marriage.—On Saturday last, im- 
mediately after the Rev. H. Butler had published the banns of marriage in the 
| parish church at Welshpool, a disappointed lover of one of the females protested 
| against the banns, to the great consternation of the congregation.—It appears 
| that preparations were making for the marriage of the fickle fair one and her dis- 
| appointed swain, when, to his serious regret and astonishment, he was informed 
| that she had changed her inclination towards him in favour of another, and in 
the first madness of his disappointed hopes, he determined to “ stop the banns.” 
“ Frailty, thy name is woman.” F 
| Serjeant R having made two or three mistakes while conducting a cause 
| petulantly exclaimed, *‘I seem to be inoculated with dulness to-day.” ‘ Inocu- 
| lated, brother?” said Erskine, ** I thought you had it in the natural way.” 





| The Railway Parliament-—Parliaments in different ages have taken their de- 
signations from the characteristic circumstances by which they have been distin- 
guished, and hence we have the * learned” and the “ unlearned” Parliaments 
—the “long” and the “short” Parliaments—the ** Boroughmongering,” the 
‘Reform Parliaments ;” and, adopting this principle, the present, we suppose 
| will be called the ** Railway Parliament,” as it is understood that never at any 
former time were there half so many projects of this kind hkely to be brought 
| under the consideration of the Legislature as in the present session.—Shef 
| field Iris. 


| The fatality of the family of Polignac to the elder branch of the Bourbons, is 


a curious and remarkable fact. Most historians of the revolution have repre- 
| sented the Court schemes prepared in the apartments of Madame de Polignac, 
among the proximate causes of the ruinof Louis the 16th. She was a beau- 
| tiful woman, accomplished in intrigue—the particular favourite of the young 
' 
| 
' 
| 


| Count d’ Artois, and mother of the late and last Minister of Charles the Tenth : 
so that the mother having caused the ruin of one King, her son, after the lapse 
of forty years, has had the chief share In overthrowing the throne of his 
brother. 
| In continuation we shall quote from the Reveiw their parallel of the manners 
| and morals in Paris and in London, even at the present day. “In Paris, vice 
| is refined and veiled, so as to shock neither the individual himself, nor the 
world, The reputable and disreputable of the community are separated by no 
distinct line of demarcation. In London this boundary is universally, if not 
strictly, observed. There are few circles in Paris into which a modest English 
woman, with merely English habits, can advantageously be introduced. The 
women of France mingle with the men in the conversations of the world, and 
will talk freely of the intrigues of the Opera-dancers without further transgres- 
sion. An English woman, laying aside her national reserve and indulging in a 


' 


Mr. GOULDEN said, that the proposed alteration would facilitate fraud ; and | new license, will not know, with the French woman, how and where to stop.” 


he would vote against the bill. 


The House divided : 
majority for the bill, 2. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC MARRIAGES. 
House of Commons, May 12. 


The bill was then read a second time, 


Bill having been read, 


Mr. POULETT THOMSON expressed his readiness to co-operate with his | 


forthe second reading, 178: for the amendment. 176; | 


The Order of the Day for the third reading of the Roman Catholic Marriages 


Kimperial Parlianent, 


FACTORY BILL. 
—_ House of Commons, May 9 

Mr. POULETT THOMSON rose and addressed the House. He said that 
he should have merely moved that the bill be read a second time, had not the 
misrepresentations circulated respecting it rendered it necessary that he should 
distinctly state its object—It consisted of but a single clause ; and anybody who 
knew the provisions of the act at present in force, or who had attended to the 
discussions in Parliament upon it, would find it perfectly clear that the only ob- 
ject he had in view was the repeal of one section in that act, and to place the 
law regarding factories in the same situation as that in which it stood on the Ist 
March last. A bill had formerly been introduced, in which an attempt was 


Dr. LEFROY moved that the bill be read a third time that day six months. 
His objection to the measure was, that it would tend to increase clandestine 
marriages 4 
Mr LYNCH contended, that the object of the bill was to remedy a severe 
inhuman, and unjust law. As the law now stood, the seducer might possess 





































by prostitution. Under this law, the unnatural 
| and leave it to all the consequences which must result from such desertion. The 
law ef Ireland was now what the law of England was before ford Hardwick’s 
Act. <A marriage was not legal if a Catholic priest intervened. Now. what 
ae thie 2 . i - 
was this but the grossest persecution? In Scotland, such marriages were good 
at this moment; and why should they not be good in Ireland also? It had been 
objected that this bill would facilitate the means of ent , 
ms . . l. _ a : ve . ns ntering into clandestine 
made to restrict the hours of labour of those who might fairly be considered | marriages: but how did the case stand at this moment? In | sie 
casein of datiliin Mia themedives,. te aan eeion 8 } pase § nen n Ireland, the law 
g selves was rejected by the House ; and a mea- | now was, that two persons might present themselves | ) 
sue was brought forward by Government, hi ; , i s might pres hemselves before a Protestant priest 
) a ! g oes ernment, having for its object the protection of | at any hour of the day or night, and declare themselves man and wife, and the 
children under a certainage. After the lst March 1836, children between the! such a dec} Id hav flec ‘ yO 4 
pete ite i. ap ’ : declaration would have the effect of a valid marriage: butif such a 
: we and thirteen years, as well as under, were restricted from work- | declaration was made in the presence of a Catholic priest the marri ze wa 
ang more than eig pe y ; , : : folate larriage was 
i ~ > <nee < ight hours per day l'his was the obstruction he wished to re- } void. In supporting this bill, he was only asking the House to put all 
‘th H ” os upon the table ; and he wished to leave the law as it stood prior | the same footing y na a 
~o the lst o arct riding F | _ . 
ahs vy cll larch, by Aen _ children between twelve and thirteen Mr. SHAW objected to the bill, that it did mot put all parties on tl mn 
Pears Old, like their seniors, might decide for themse] ve fi Sage ‘ é 8 on the same 
wo themse)ves ooting, but was partia t ] | . 
oper, might work for tweive hours per day g > as partial in its nature. It would not improve the marriage law 
ios j of Ireland; which, he admitted, was in an extremely bad state As to the 
j danger to be apprehended with respect to clandestine marriages, he did believe 
ad | that this measure would increase the facilities { 
almost impossible to enforce » law as t since , actities tor engaging in them, by taking 
#st; and the lnipechean menal Min a ie a ince the Ist of March | away the only practical check to clandestine marriages by Roman Catholic 
t d th pectors, manufacturers, and al] the oner - | Ai 1 ; 1g : 
, l opponents of the bill, had priests in Ireland, and at the same time without bringing in any other measure 


an ; and, if they thought 
Phe grounds on which the intro- 
ion of the present bill was justified, might be explained in a few words— 


"To ale “ 
ae apr tors of Factories had made an unanimous delaration that they h 
j ound it 













himself of the object of his passion, and turn her adrift the next day to subsist | 
P 7 © 

arent might desert his child, | 
' 


The invention in ship-building for making ships of war impervious to water a8 
| high as the floating line, has been attended with the most beneficial consequences. 
The utility of the improvement was strikingly exemplified in the Pique frigate, 
| which, after having several pieces of the bottom plank knocked off upon a rock, 
sailed in this state above a thousand miles, and gained a harbour with her gal 
lant commander and crew in safety. 


| A letter from Berlin, of the 20th of April, says that the Prussian Government 
{ 
| 


’ 





has suddenly changed its Opinion with respect to iron railroads, and instead of 

granting permission to private persons to undertake such works, has resolved 

to take the matter into its own hands, and to adopt a general plan, embracing 
| the whole kingdom, and the profits to accrue to the public treasury. It is 
| added that a proposal was made to raise a large loan by the Company of Mari- 
| time Commerce. 
| The world of wit, worth and fashion, the exclusive world of the west of Lon- 
don, has just felt a loss inthe Dowager Countess of Glengall. She was the 
daughter of a celebrated mother, the Proprietress of the celebrated Estate of 
| Blarney, from which the Irish are supposed to derive’such habitual captivation, by 
the simple touch of their tongues on a talismanic atone, in one of the Castle win- 
dows. She was the niece of the memorable John, late Earl of Clare, Chancel- 
lor of Ireland : orto give him his true name—Vice-Roy overall the Vice-Roys 
of that very clever and that very troublesome Land ; and the most daring, de- 
cisive, vivid—minded Statesman who ruled them since the days of Strafford 
Lady Glengall had been extremely handsoine, so far as”beauty consists in anima 
| tion, intelligence and talent. After having been for some years the ornament 
| of the Irish Court, she came out at the period of the Union to England, where 
she was the delight, and now and then, the wonder of fashionable society. But 
| if animated and singular, these qualities were Irish: and she preserved them 
| free from all the errors which they so frequently indicate in foreign life, if not 
| in our own. She was an Irishwoman in all senses ; lively, dazzling, eccentric 
and pure. Her son, Lord Glengall, inherits her taste and talents, and may well 
be proud of his descent from a woman who united her genius with her virtue. 
— Merthyr Guardian. 


A Woman's Sermon.—Dear friends, there are three things I very much won 
der at :—The first is, that children should be so foolish as to throw up stones 
| and brickbats, and clubs, into fruit frees, to knock down the fruit ; if they would 
| let it alone, it would fall itself. The second is, that men should be so foolish 
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and even so wicked as to go to war and kill one another; if they : would enly 
Jet one another alone, they would die of themselves. And the third and last 
thing which I wonder at is, that young men should be so unwise as to go after 
the young women ; if they would only stay at home, the young women would 
come after them. 


MOLIERE AND CIMAROSA. 

Moliere, when writing his comedies, used to read his favourite scenes to his 
servant-maid Laforet, and he estimated their merit by the impression they pro- 
duced on her. If she laughed, he was pleased ; and if she was serious, the 
scene was altered or cancelled. Laforet had a sort of intuitive taste for comic 
humour, and this taste was cultivaied by constantly hearing her master read his 
plays ; and she at length became quite a judicious critic. One day the great 
dramatist, wishing to put her penetration to the test, read to her some scene 
from a comedy by Brecourt, one of the actors of his company. But Laforet 
was not to be imposed upon. Moliere had no sooner finished reading, than she 
exclaimed with honest, naivefé, “* Ah! Monsieur is joking! That is not 
Monsieur's writing !—some one else wrote that.” 

The celebrated composer Cimaraso also submitted his productions to the 
judgment of his valet, and in these musical consultations he displayed not a 
little eccentricity. 

Cimarosa was subject to fits of sleeplessness. Whenever he awoke in the 
night, he was accustomed to ring for his valet, and having procured a light, he 
would seat himself at his piano. Federigo, like most of his countrymen, was 
music mad, yet, when roused in this way in the middle of the night, he felt 
more inclined to sleep than to listen to music. Accordingly, he was wont to 
seat himself in an easy chair and take a nap until it pleased his master to dis- 
miss him. After preluding for some time, Cimarosa would give his fancy the 
rein, and launch into the mazes of improvisation. He would then fix his eye on 
the easy chair. If Federigo was merely disturbed by the sound of the instrument, 
if he yawned, stretched out his arms, and endeavoured to compose himself in a 
position raore favourable for his nap, Cimarosa was displeased, and would mur- 
mur inhis native patois, ‘* Cagisco, Federigo ; cid e morto, scolorato, senza 
vigore. Maun poco di pazicaza.” After ashort monologue, his winged fingers 
would fly with renewed ardour over the key-board of the piano. Federigo 
would now open his eyes ; and his countenance would exhibit a ludicrous ex- 
pression, caused by the struggle between drowsiness and pleasure : he would 
nod his head, and mechanically beat time with his hands. ‘ Un calemajo ! 
Federigo !’ Cimarosa would exclaim joyfully ; ‘* Non e questo canto troppo 
cattivo.”’ The musical phrases which had excited Federigo’s approval were then 
committed to paper, and the delighted composer once more returned to bed. 

—_—_ 


LEGISLATURE OF JAMAICA. 
House of Assembly, May 31. 
OFFICIAL MISREPRESENTATIONS 

Messrs. Frater, Brown, and Hodgson were appointed a committee to bring in 
a bill to regulate the importation of Emigrants. 

Mr. LESLIE, on moving the order of the day, considered it the first and 
most paramount duty the House had to discharge, in repelling the imputations 
which had been made, affecting the honour and character of the House. It 
was the undoubted fact, that the grossest misrepresentations had been made ; 
and our fellow subjects of Great Britain had most unwarrantably interfered with 
our constitutional rights. He contended, that they were nothing more than we 
are; and that on leaving England, our fathers never forfeited one particle of 
their immunities. 

The House then went into Committee, when Mr. Leslie proposed the follow- 
ing resolutions, which, with the exception of some argument on mere verbal 
amendments, passed nem. con. 

Resolved Ist. That the Bill now in progress through the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, to revive and continue in force in this Island an enactment by this Legis- 
lature in 1834, but which has since expired, is a direct attempt to overawe the 
proceedings of this House, and to abrogate the constitutional rights of the 
Colony. 

2nd. That it is the birth-right of his Majesty’s subjects of this Island, to have, 
hold, and enjoy all and every the same rights, privileges, and immunities, as 
their fellow-subjects in England, and that no law or ewactment affecting their 
lives and fortunes, their peace and happiness is of any force or effect, or can be 
legally enacted upon by any legal authority within this island, unless such 
enactment shall have been sancticned through the representatives in Assembly. 

3d. That this House gave their ready assent to the British Abolition Act, 
viewing it as a great national measure, and for the accomplishment of which the 
nation covenanted to bear a part of the sacrifice. 

4th. That with a view to carry into effect the details of this great measure, 
the House’ in a late Session, proceeded to re-enact, with a few unimportant al- 
terations not affecting the principle, the act in aid of the Abolition Act, and em- 
bodying in it those clauses of the disallowed act to which no objection had 
been made by the Colonial Secretary, and which the House, therefore, naturally 
concluded would receive the sanction of his Majesty’s Government. 

5th. That this house fearlessly appeal to the provisions of that Act to vin- 
dicate their conduct with that of their fellow subjects in Great Britain, and 
to repeal the misrepresentations which have been industriously circulated of 
their being actuated with a design to retard and defeat the measure of emanci- 
cipation. 

6th. That the House cannot avoid expressing their astonishment and indig- 
nation, that these misrepresentatiors should have originated with his Excellen- 
cy the Governor, and should have been used by him for the purpose of in- 
voking on the part of his Majesty’s Government a violation of the constitutional 
rights of Jamaica. 

Mr. PANTON then moved, that a committee be appointed to prepare an 
humble memorial to our most gracious Sovereign founded upon the resolutions, 
and representing to his Majesty the continued and anxious desire of this House 
to preserve inviolate the honourable compact which had been entered into be- 
tween his Majesty's Government and this House. 

On the Chair having been resumed, the resolutions were agreed to; but a 
debate was entered, and a division took place—Messrs. Jordan, Osborn, Taylor, 
and Farguharson voting against them. 

June 2. 
OFFICIAL MISREPRESENTATIONS. 
( Continued.) 

After the adoption of Mr. Leslie's six celebrated resolutions, that Hon. Gen- 
tleman proposed another resolution, to the effect, the House had ceased to place 
any further confidence in the Governor. 

Mr. BATYY hoped the Hon. Member would not press that resolution, as it 
would be the means of bringing about a collision, which would be ill-timed. He 
never had a conversation with the Governor until yesterday ; and from what 
he then saw, he certainly evinced a strong desire to benefit the Colony. [Hear 
him, from Mr. Dallas, and loud laughter followed this profound conclusion. } 


Mr. DALLAS followed on the same side with Mr. Batty. Their teclings | 


had been sufficiently expressed by the resolutions, and he did not see why they 
should endeavour to create a fresh breach, and probably retard the business of 
the Country. There was not a doubt that the Governor was actuated by the 
best feelings. He might have been mistaken, but he attributed it to bad advice. 
He saw no good in seeking a quarrel. 

Mr. WATT said the House had been calumniated, slandered, and back-bit- 
ten, and ought so to express themselves. 

The resolution was then negatived upon the principle that the sense of thé 
House had been already sufficiently expressed by the other resolutions. 

The resolutions were brought up. The Ist was agreed to. Messrs. Jor- 


dan and Osborn wished to enter debate upon the others. The house insisted | 


upon coming to a division to shew by whom the debate was created. 

The House accordingly divided ; for the resolution 28; against it, 4; ma- 
jority 24. 

For the resolutions—Captain King, Messrs. Mitchel, Allwood, Murchison, 
Robertson, Israel, Loane, Coleman, Brydon, Watt, Whittaker, Bravo, Grossett, 
Panton, Cox, Frater, Batty, Barclay, Berry, Townshend, Hamilton, Hyslop, 
Campbell, Guy, Leslie, Brown, Hodgson, and Dallas. 

Against the resolution—Messrs. Jordan, Osborn, Taylor, and Farquharson. 

Messrs. Panton, Hodgson, Barclay, Leslie, Edwards, Hyslop, and Grossett 
were appointed @ committee, to draw up a memorial, and the Governor's mes- 
sage of the 24th instant was referred to that committee. 
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We are without later intelligence from England. 





Upper Canada.—We have great satisfaction in learning that Mr. Hagerman, 
the loyal and constitutional member for Kingston, has been re-elected to the Pro- 
vincial Parliament by acclamation; and we have the further pleasure to learn 
by private letters from Toronto, that Mr. Draper has been elected for that city 
after a glorious contest of four days, when Mr. Small, the radical candidate, re- 
signed all further efforts, his opponent Leing 83 in advance of him, with 150 
more ready to march to the Hustings. These are most gratifying facts, and 
Prove what we have always insisted on—that a firm stand was only necessary to 


Che Alvion. 


preserve the constitution from the reckless hands of the disloyal and the de- 
signing who threaten it with destruction. 

Sir Francis Head, to whose spirit, sagacity, and good management all now 
pay homage, saw at once the only course that could save the Colony. Fortu- 
nate, indeed, was it that he did so, and still more fortunate that he acted up to his 
plan and principles with such promptness and energy. The Cabinet of Lord 
Melbourne, in an evil hour, removed that excellent officer Sir John Colbourne, in 
& manner and under circumstances that caused every loyal person to tremble 
and which well nigh snatched a gem from the British diadem. ‘True it is, the 
cabinet have since seen their error, and made Sir John some reparation ; but it 
might have been otherwise, and had not the choice of the successor been made 
with more judgment than the resolution to remove the predecessor, it would 
indeed have been very far otherwise. 

Sir Francis Head, we have just observed, saw almost intuitively that the 
only course left was to call around him the loyal and well disposed part of the 
people—to redress, as far as possible, every real and practical grievance—to 
promote the wellfare of the province to the utmost of his power—and to ad- 
minister the British constitution in its purity. Knaves and traitors found no 
favour in his eyes ; and gentlemen with liberty on their lips and disloyalty in 
their hearts, soon found that the sew governor was not theirman. A bad House 
of Assembly thwarted these excellent views, and pursuing a course of vexa- 
tious opposition by stopping the supplies and other acts, speedily brougit the pro- 
vince into a state of anarchy, commercial embarrassment, and pecuniary dis- 
tress, which alarmed and disgusted the whole population. Sir Francis then 
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Road, and thereby form a continuous line of Rail Road to Michigan, Indiana, 
Illinois, and Chicago ; that the Road will be available at all seasons of the year, 
for the transportation of emigrants, &c. &c. to the above countries, and other 
places in the ‘ Far West;’ and that owing to the unusually level country 
through which the line will run, the project (grand and extensive as it is) will 
be effected at a much less expense, and in a far shorter time, than any other 
Rail Road of a similar kind has ever yet been completed.” 

The act of Incorporation, Subscription Lists, &c. are deposited at our office, 


which we will readily submit to all applicants, and also receive any subscriptions. 
that may be offered for the stock. 


DEATH OF JAMES MADISON. 


; Washington, Jane 30, 2 o’clock, A. M. 
I received a letter at about Lo’clock this morning, from Orange Court House, . 


illustrious citizen, JAMES MADISON. Mr. M. had been gradually sinking for 
some time past, and it was supposed he would linger on until the 4th of July. I 
deeply regret that he should not have died on the same day with those enlight.. 
ened sages of the revolution, Jefferson and Adams. He breathed his last on the 
28th inst. at 7o’clock. It may be truly said of him, 

“ Ultimus Romanorum.” 


[Morning paper.} 


We regret to perceive by a notice in the National Gazette, that Mr. Walsh, 
the senior editor of that paper, has found it necessary in consequence of con- 





wisely determined to dismiss such a faithless band of stewards, and to call a 
new Parliament. ‘This he has done, and the success of the measure has been 
so far most flattering. Nor have we any doubts of the final result of the con 
test, for the Governor has placed himself on the rock of the constitution, and 
will certainly prevail. 

But these favourable views in the upper province, by no means extend to the 
lower. In the latter colony public affairs have felt the blight of a temporising 
and over conciliating policy. Lord Gosford, an excellent man in private life, 
either hampered by vacillating instructions from home, or falling into the short- 
sighted and half-and-half policy of the day, has brought his session to a close 
with singular bad fortune. He has neither obtained friends or disarmed ene- 
mies, and is not in fact popular with either party. But his failure, for a failure 
it certainly is, was foreseen by every sensible man in the colony. And why? 
Because he deserted the Constitution. In the very outset of his career he 
conceded the point of giving money to the House of Assembly for unconstitu- 
tional purposes, under the vain hope that it would make them his friends. False 
and delusiveh ope, as his Excellency will find, even if the refusal of the supplies 
has not sufficiently cunvinced him already. But it is said that Lord Gosford thinks 
the case not entirely hopeless, and that he has represented to the Ministers 
at home his wish to give the Papineau party the trial of another session upon the 
conciliation plan, in the confident expectation of bringing them back to reason. In 
this his lordship acts upon the good nature of his countrymen in general, and of 
one of them in particular, who was employed by his master to boil an egg quite 
soft. His lordship’s ingenious countryman submitted the ovum to a temperature 
of 212 for a period almost equal to one of Mr. Papineau’s orations, but still the 
egg was not soft. On being reproved by his master for his folly, he replied, If 
your honour will only give me time, I think I will make it soft yet.” So is it 
with Lord Gosford, who, when called on by the King his master, to know what 
progress he has made in reclaiming his bad subjects in Canada, replies, ‘* faith I 
have not done much, but give me time, and I will make them loyal yet.” 

The late debate in Parliament on Mr. Roebuck’s motion is any thing but gra- 


hopes, and then discountenancing the project of an Elective Council. Now an 
Elective Council is a scheme which violates a fundamental principle of the Bri- 
tish constitution, and should have been met by a Minister of State, when speaking 
before the nation, with a decided and undoubted negative. The conduct of Sir 
George was any thing but British or manly on that occasion, for his whiffling 
speech was intended to cajole both parties. It is any thing or nothing, as the 
reader choses to consider it. 

Can the present Cabinet then, if Sir George Grey speak its sentiments, be relied 
on? We will not answer the question ; but we advise the loyal subjects in Low- 
er Canada, like Sir Francis Head and his supporters in Upper Canada—to stand 
upon the rock of the Constitution—to declare they will have the Constitution, 
the whole Constitution, and nothing but the Constitution, and to tell the Whig 
Ministry so forthwith. Let them not only tell the Ministry so, but act u pon 
their declaration by every constitutional means, for they are strong enough to 
enforce it. Let them dothis and be prepared to resist with their lives, any at- 
tempt to put them further under the hateful and “ baneful domination ’’ of 
the Papineau faction. 





CHURCH LANDS IN CANADA. 

We have received the following letter froma much esteemed and highly 
respectable source in the Upper Province. Ax it discusses the vexed question 
of Church Lands with so much calmness and good sense, we feel no hesitation in 
submitting it to our readers. The letter which we published on a former occa- 


our present correspondent, it will be seen, has taken it up in the proper spirit. 





therefere offer our best thanks to the writer for his remarks. 
To the Editor of the Albion, 

In the Albion of the 4th inst. received yesterday, I observe a communica- 
tion on the subject of the Church Lands, reserved in Canada for the support of 


a Protestant Clergy. Your correspondent isin error in supposing that those | 


reserves have been re-invested in his Majesty; it is on that point, indeed, that 
the Legislative Council and House of Assembly of this Province are now at 
issue,—the former wishing thus to re-invest them with a proviso that they be 
appropriated to the religious instruction of the people, and that only ; whilst the 
| latter contend that they should be sold and the proceeds applied to general edu- 
| ealion The Legislative Council predicate their views upon the ouly just and 
| natural persuasion, that no species of education is more important than that of 

religion; while the latter offer as their justification for the alienation of this pro- | 


perty from its original intention, the opinion that the endowment therewith of | 
| one or more Churches would be a source of endiess jealousy, and even that | 
| its division amongst all religious sects would be productive of injuries to the 
| cause of religion iself. 
| No person can deny that the views of the Legislative Council are in this case 
| the most sound and constitutional; and as, by their proposition, the distribution | 
of those Lands is left solely to his Majesty—maintaining, however, the condition 
| of their being inalienable to any other than religious purposes—they cannot | 
fairly be charged with an illiberal or sectarian spirit. | 
| Shouldthe Assembly unite with the Legislative Council in this plan, the 
| Jands would be preserved to their first object, and all agitation of the vexatious | 
| question would cease. Possibly it might tend to the more speedy adjustment 
| of the question, could the two branches of the Legislature agree in some defined 
| manner of appropriation amongst the respective religious denominations, to be | 
| recommended to his Majesty's gracious consideration in surrendering back to | 
'him these Lands. Much as every conscientious churchman feels wedded to the 
right which, by the constitutional act, he undoubtedly enjoys as touching this 
: property, I believe there are few who, forthe sake of peace and the final | 
| removal of this bone of contention, wonld not readily consent to some sacrifice. 
| It seems to me, however, in reviewing the plan of your correspondent, that | 
| the kirk of Scotland should rank higher, as to claim upon these reserves, than | 
either Wesleyan Methodists or Baptists; and that perhaps as an influential | 
church in the Empire, the Roman Catholics should stand next to the establish- 
ment of Scotland. I would premise that there are probably a million of acres of 
Clergy Reserves in Upper Canada still available: 100,000 have been sold or | 
| are in the course of sale, and the amount appropriated to the rectories recently | 
| established does not exceed 25,000 acres. With this data, a calculation as to | 
| equitable distribution may be more corrrectly made ; in this the paramount claims | 
of the Charch of England should not of course be forgotten. 


——— 


We beg to direct attention to the advertisement of the Niagara and Detroit 
Rivers’ Rail Road Company, an undertaking that promises to be of vast utility | 
to the public, and great profit to the projectors. The most prominent advan- | 
tages to be derived are,—“ that it will save more than one hundred miles in the 
distance between the Cities of Buffalo and Detroit, compared with the present | 


route; that, reaching Detroit, it will join the Detroit and St. Joseph's Rail | 





tifying to the loyal party, for we find Sir George Grey alternately holding out | 


sion, merely threw out a suggestion for examination and rational discussion, and | 


It is in this way only, that we can arrive at just and proper conclusions, and | 


tinued ill health, to relinquish for the present, all attention to his editorial duties 
and to try the effects of a voyage to Europe. Mr. W. will carry with him the 
best wishes of his professional brethren for his speedy restoration to health, 
and for his early return to his country, and to the duties which he has always. 
discharged with so much ability. 

We have made some further extracts from the last Jamaica pepers. It will* 
be seen, from the proceedings in the House of Assembly, that the concessions . 
of the Marquess of Sligo have not restored perfect harmony between his Excel 
lency and the representative body. 

The Rt. Hon. Edward Ellice has returned from the south, and will shortly 
proceed to visit his extensive property in this state and in Canada. 

The Mirror. The fourteenth Vol. of this excellent work commences to-day. 
We have now, as on all occasions, the greatest pleasure in recommending it to 
| our readers. Its merits are well known and generally acknowledged,. not only 
| in its literary, but in its pictorial and musical departments. Its beautiful. en- 
gravings, indeed, give it a peculiar value in the estimation of the public. 











Mr. Dearborn has just published Vol. 3 of the “ Library of Standard Litera- 
ture,” consisting of the works of Lord Byron. It is beautifully got up, and 
embellished with a fine engraving of the noble bard. 


Messrs. Connor & Cooke have published Vol. VII of the complete works of 
Sir Walter Scott. We have often called the attention of our readers to this 
series, and have great pleasure in doing sonow. The present volume embraces. 


| the Life of Napoleon, complete, and consists of upwards of 700 es of lar 
| octavo, The work is sold remarkably low. . _ “ 


| The Physiology of Digestion. By Dr. Andw. Combe. New York: Howe 
§ Bates.—The author of this work has &lready distinguished himself in no 
ordinary degree, by a treatise on “ The Principles of Physiology applied to the 
Preservation of Health and to the Improvement of Physical and Mental Edu- 
cation,’ of which, indeed, the present may be considered as a continuation or 
supplement. It is ably and effectually written, and the arguments cannot fail 
to strike forcibly on the minds of all who read it with attention. Tie general 
health of mankind is greatly concerned with this book, and we doubt not that 
the edition will be largely called for. 


The Harpers last week gave us another of Miss Edgeworth’s beautiful works, 
* Frank,” which is well prioted and illustrated with good engravings’ 


The following works have also just appeared from the press of the Harpers,. 
V1iZ.:— 

Devereux. By Bulwer. This volume is a continuation of the series which. 
is intended to be complete, of this Author’s works. Of the merits of Devereux 
| it is quite unnecessary here to speak, it has been long an established favourite, 
| and is thought by many to be the best of his novels. It is well executed, and 

the illustrations are in good taste. 


The Earth : its Physical condition and most remarkable Phenomena. The 
| public will find matter of much interest in this volume, which forms No. 
LXXVIII of the Family Library. It contains familiar and lucid explanations 
of Atmospheric and other Phenomena which are occurring continually, but of 
| which the far greater partof mankind are profoundly ignorant, and culpably 
| negligent. The author is thoroughly conversant with his subject, and holds the 
| honourable titles of ** Fellow of the Geological Society, and Lecturer on Na- 
| tural Philosophy at Guy’s Hospital, London.” It is certainly an important ad- 
| dition to the Library of which it forms a part. ° 


| 
ani cepeneerienetional 
} ——$$_—_— 


|THE NIAGARA AND DETROIT RIVERS RAIL ROAD COMPANY. 
} At™ Meeting of the Commissioners held at the Court House, in the Town of Sand- 
| wich,in the Western District of Upper Canada, pursuant to notice, on the first 
| day of June instant, (for the purpose of carrying into effect the provisions of the first 
| Section of ** An Act to Incorporate certain persons therein named under the style 
and utle of the Niagara and Detreit Rivers Rail Road Company”) and the followin 

| Commussioners being p-esent: viz. Francis Baby, John Prince, Bela Shaw, Richa 

| D. Drake, Alexander Chewett, George Jasperson, John G. Watson, James Dougall, 
John B. Laughton, Josep Woods, John Gentle, Adam Gentle, Charles Baby, 
| William R. Wood, William,G. Hall, Chas. Eliot, William Elliott, and Benjamin P. 

Cahoon, it was unanimously Resolved as follows :— 

That John Prince, Esq. do take the Chair, and that Charles Baby, Esq. continue 
to act as Secretary to the meetings. 

That for receiving subscriptions to the capital stock of the said Rail Road, books. 
| be opened at the undermentioned places, (and at others) on Monday, the eighteenth 
| day of July, next; and closed on the Wednesday following, which will be the 20th 
| day of July next; and that the Secretary do procure subscription Books, and send 
| them with a copy of the Act of Incorporation forthwith to persons and places, here- 
inafter mentioned (and to others.) 

That when the time shall have expired for receiving the said subscriptions, the 
a be clesed, and returned by mailto “Charles Baby, Esq. Sandwich, Upper 
Canada.” 

That a special meeting of the said Commissioners be holden at the Court House, 
in the town of Sandwich aforesaid, on Monday, the fifteenth day of August next, for 
the purpose of receiving the subscription books and carrying uther provisions of the 














j Act into effect. 


That the foregoing resolutions be published in at least one of the newspapers in 
each of the principal places mentioned in these Resolutions; and that the Secretary 
be autherised to direct such publication according to his discretion. 

That the thanks of the meeting be given to the Chairman for his impartial conduct 


| in the Charr, and to the Secretary for his able assist#nce. 


Sandwich, Ist June, 1336. CHARLES BABY, Secretary. 
The Subscription Books will be opened at the following places, by the fellowing 


gentlemen, 
UPPER CANADA. 

Sandwich, James Dougal!,Esq.; Charles Baby, Esq.; Amherstburgh, The Hon, 
James Gordon; Chatham, Wm. Cosgrave, Esquire ; Colchester, Gordon Buchanan, 
Esy. Postmaster; Gosfield, Prideaux Girty, Esq.; Mersea, Wm. Ambridge, Esq.; 
Erieus, James Wm, Little, Esq. Postmaster ; Howard, Duncan Warren, Esq.; 
Orford, David S. Baldwin, Esq. Postmaster; Aldborough, James Ferguson, Esq.; 
Dunwich. Henry Coyne, Esq.; Southwold, Levi Fowler, Esq.; St. Thomas, Bela 
Shaw, Esq. Postmaster; James Hamilton, John K, Woodward, and Edward Er- 


| mantinger, Esquires; Malahide, Philip Hotchkinson, Esq.; Baynham, The Post- 


master; Vienna, Stephen Elliot, Esq.; Dunham, Benjamin Van Al an, Esq.; Mid- 
dleton, The Postmaster; Simcoe, D. Campbell, Esq. Postmaster ; Vittoria, Francis 
Walsh, Esq.; Port Dover, Benjamin Mead, Esq.; London, George Goodhue, Esq.; 
Brantford, Wm. Richa dson, Postmaster ; Ancaster, The Postmaster and Wm.,. 
Notman, Esq.; Dundas, The Postmaster and Jas. Ewart, Esq.; Hamilton, Post- 
master, Miles O'Reilly, Esq.; Wellington Square, W. Kerr, Esq.; Oakville, John 
Gentle, Esq.; St. Catherines, W. H. Merrit, and H. Smith, Esquires; Niagara, 
Thomas M’Cormick. Esq.; Charles Richardson, Esq.; Chippewa, James Cum- 
mings and J. M’Micking, Esquires; Niagara Valls, Samuel Street, Esq.; Waterloo, 
Alex, Douglass, Es.: Toronto, at the offices of the Bank of Upper Canada, Com- 
mercial Bank of the Midland District, Joint Stock Banking Company, Agricultural 
Bank, and the Bank of the People ; Port Hope, The Postmaster ; Cobourg, George 
Boulton, Esq.; Kingston, John M’Cauley, John S. Cartwrivht, Esquires ; Prescott,. 
Hiram Norton, Esq.; Brockville, Henry Jones, Esq.; Cornwall, Archibald M’Lean, 


K . 

_ LOWER CANADA. 

Montreal, at the offices cf the several Banks; Messrs. Gillispie, Moffat & Co., 
Messrs. Forsyth, Richardson & Co.,and Joseph Shuter, Esq.; Quebec, at the 


offices of the several Banks. 
UNITED STATES. : 
Detroit, at the offices of the Michigan Bank, The Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Bank, 


| and the Michigan State Bank; Messrs. Dorr and Jones; O. Newbury, Esquire ; 





Messrs. Gray and Gallagher; Chicago, Newbury, Esq.; St. Joseph, Farmers” 
and Mechanics’ Bank; Pontiac, Bank of Pontiac; Buffalo, at the offices of the dif- 
ferent Banks, Messrs. Pratt, Taylor and Co,and Isaac H. Smith, Esq.; Monroe, 
Bank of the River Raisin; Sandusky, The Bank of Sandusky; Black Rock, 
Hogarth, Esq.; Oswego, Fitzhugh and Co; Rochester, at the offices of the several 
Banks; Albany, at the offices of the several Banks; John Townsend. Esq.; Syra-~ 
cuse, at the offices of the several Banks ; Utica, at the offices of the several Banks. 





| The places for cpening the subscription books in New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 


Baltimore, and other places, will be determined upon and attended to by the Chair- 
man, [July 2.[ 
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giving me, the painful information of the death of that enlightened statesman and’ 
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ARRAY THEE LOVE. 


July 2, 


Ballad, from the “* Summer Fete,” a Poem with Songs: written and composed by Thomas Moore, Esq. New York, published by Dubois and Bacon, 167 Broadway. 
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» 
Pot on the plumes thy lover gave ij 
The plumes that proudly dancing 
Proclaim to all, where’er they wave, 
Victorious eyes advancing 
Bring forth that robe. whose hue of heaven 
From thee derives such light. 


] R. INO. CHAS. BEALES, informs his friends and the public, that he has 


commenced practising as a 
538% Houston-st. 
don, has since practised for many years in the city of 
ticularly turned his attention to, and was 
the peculiar diseases of women and ¢ 


hysictan and Surgeon, 


hildren. 


at his residence, No. 
Dr. B., after studying in the first schools and hospitals of Lon- 
Me X1CO, where 
appointed Professor of, Midwifery, and 


he more par- 


{July 2—4t. 





MIRE PROOF WROUGHT 
plate, building Stores, and are in want 
s, are respectfully invited to examine 
st Works. The probabili 


as the portable ones on casto 


tu wal 
Iron C} 


those of the 
ty is, that these will supersede 
rs he had the 
nufacture some years since 

Dec. 19-1 
_— 


[RON SAFFES.—Those that are, or conte 
of perfectly secure [ron Safes to build 
subscriber, made at his 


ine- 


all others, the same 


pleasure of first introducing by their ma- 


JESSE DELANO, 





NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL 





Ships. Masters. | Daysof Sailing from | Days of Sailing from N.R., at 7,9, and 12, A.M.; 2,5 and 7, P.M., for New Brighton. 
New York. | Liverpool. EDWD. MIL FORD, Proprietor Am. Hotel. 
Caledonia, Graham, lJan. 1, May 1, Sept.1,/Feb. 16,June16,Oct.16, New-York, June 11,1836. —[im. 
Zoscoe, Delano, | * 8, * 8, * By * 24, “24, 4 24, ee 
Hibernia, Wilson, } 4 16, “16, 4 i,|Man. 1, July 1, Nov. NEW- YORK AND LONDON PAC ‘KE TS 
Sheffield, | Allen, ; 4“ ie 3 * 24'| 8, H [To sail on the Ist, 10th, and BOth of every month. ] 
Europe, Marshall, |Feb. Jus ne 1, Oct. 3,, “ ry * 16, ** 16, This line of packets, will hereafter be composed of the folios ving ships, which will of these packets, the subscribers will « 
Geo. Washington, H drege, | “ @' 8, * 8) * 24, * 24, * 24, succeed each other in the order in whic h they are named, sailing punctually from 
Columbus, Cobb, | * 16, * 16, 16 )Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, New York and Portsmouth on the Ist,10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 
United States, Holdrege, | ** 24, * 24, “ a4) ** 8, * 8, * 8, 17th, and 27th, of every month throughout the year, viz :— 
South America, Waterman, |Mar.1,July 1. Nov. 1 “16, * 16, * 16, Ships. { Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from | 
Napoleon, Smith, seth, “Vode “Ww 8,| " 24, “.e 36) New-York London. Portsmouth. | 
“ngland, Waite, | * 16, * 16, ** 16,/May 1,Sept.1,Jan. 1, Toronto, R, Griswold, April 10, May 27, June lI, 
St. Andrew, Thompson, | ** 24, * 24, 24,| “ ~ * 8B * 8, Ontario, Huttleston, "s 720, Feb. 17, Feb.20, 
Orpheus, sursley, April, Aug. !, Dee.1,} ** 16, * 16, ** 16, Westminster, George Moore, May 1, “ 81, Mar. 1, 
Indepemience, ij Nye, = gy e's sg) * , * 0, © Se. st. James iWm.S. Sebor, ~~ Mar. 7, oe 
North Amer*ca, |Dixey, 1 * 16, * 16, * 16.)3ane 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, Med ator, H.L.Champlin, ** 20, ” ots - 
Virginian { Harris, + 24, % 94 4 24. st “4 m. & = 8! Montre C H. Champ m June l, - ss Aprill, 
Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia,Columt Europe,South America, Eng- Gladiator, Thos. Britton, = ee April 7, eo Hf, 
1, Orpheus, North Amer c¢ al BAR ING, BROTH ERS, . Co., Liverpocl, Quebee, F. H. Hebard, ?'> Wie os 
pr , , GOODRUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL. N.Y Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan, July |, ~~ Ble May |, 
i e ships are al) of the first class, manded by men of character and expe- President, jJ.M.Chadwick ~~ we Way 7, ~ 
> e will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shal! be of the best Samson, iD. Chadwick, ** 20, ee ** 20. 
lhe rate of passage outward is fixed, by an unde standing with the proprietors These ships are all of the first « iss about 600tons burthen,and are commanded 
nes, at $140, including \ t able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds,! 
iptain nor owners of these ships. be responsible for any letters, |! Stores, &c. are of the best Cescription, The price of cabin passage is now fixed at 
s sent y them, un r ur t a ire signed there for. | $140, outward, for each adult, which includes W nes and Liquors Neither the eap- 
ships Shethe d,Um a Stare , St. Andrew, : ginian, ns nor owners ofthese packets will be responsible for any letter 1 parce s or pack- 
EY—S tags fURNER, FOX &CO ead R KERMIT, N.Y, jages sent by them unless regular Bills of Lading are signed t Apply to 
» FODGSI TURNER & CO, Liverpe JOHN GRISWOLD 708 ce ag New Yotk. ‘ 
) 4) {chips Mab » Rose oe o. Washi ton, and Independence, | GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Front street. orto 
GRIN NELL, HINT RN & Co... N.Y GEORGE WILDES, & Co.,No, 13 slogan vienet, Ladies 
CEARNS, CRARY & Co., Liv rpool, GARRATT & GIBBON, Portsmouth, 


PACKETS. 
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That Iris would give all her seven, 
To boast but one so bright. 

Array thee, love, &c. 











And hearts where’er thy footsteps move 
Shall beat when they come nigh thee. 
Thy ev’ 


ry word shall be a spell, 


Now hie thee, love, now hie thee, love, 


And tracks of wond'ring eyes 


Thy ev’ry look a ray, 
shall tell 
The glories of thy way. 


Thro’ pleasure’s circles hie thee, 


| ELMONT HOUSE—NEW BRIGHTON,.—The subscriber respectfully in- | 

Brighton, Staten 
Every effort has been made in 
to render it a place of rural and agreeable 


forms his friends and the public, that the Hotel at New 
Island, is now open for the reception of 0 mpany. 
arranging the Establishment, 
large Bathing Establishment will be ready by the Ist July. The 


rangement gives it advantages over many other establishments in the 


New-York, Ge ntlemen desirous of being in the city can arrive 
business as early as they would from the upper part of the city. 
Meals wi!l be made so as to suit the wishes of all. 
until the Boat which leaves New-York at 3 o'clock, has arrived. 

The House will be under the charge of Mr. 
to the friends and visiters of the American Hotel in New-York. 
choicest qualities. 


The steamboats WATER WITCH and CINDERELLA, 


resort; a 
steamboat ar- 
vicinity of 


at their places of 
The hours of | 
Dinner will not be announced 


JAMES MEARA, favourably known 
The wines and | 
uors have been selected from the cellars of the Hotel, and will be 


found of the 


leave Pier No. 1, 








DOCTORS BRYAN & 


Array thee, love, &c. 


STOUT, SURGEON- DENTISTS S, 115 Chambers-st. 





NALLS OF 


Fails of Niag: ura, is willing, for the sake 


NIAGARA.—A gentleman, re side at within ¢ a ‘short distance of the 


of establishing an agreeable neigh- 


bourhood, to sel! at a moderate price a portion of his farm, in lots of from four to 


| six acres, to such gentleme 
{to reside ‘on them. 

The land is a sandy loam, recommended by being dry in all seasons, and yet al- 
Excellent water is found on it at a depth nowhere exceeding from 


{ways verdant. 
eight to twenty-five feet. 


n only who will engage to build upon the lots with a view 


The situation is healthy and agreeable, and adjacent to 


the improving village of Drummondsville. 


| be two fifths of the purchase money down, and the 
lof one fifth each, with interest on each instalment 


The number of lots to be sold will not exceed eight. The 


mode of paymert will 
remainder in annual instalments 
as it becomes due. 


Particulars may be known by referring, (if by letter post paid) to the editor - aa 
Albion, and to Mr. Falconbridge, Postmaster, ‘Drummondsville, Stamford, U. C 


{ 


[March 5, 12t. 1 





NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS 


From New York on the 8th, 17th and 24th of eac ach month. 
Ist, 8th, and 16th of every month. 


order, viz :— 





From Havre on the 
Having made anew arrangement for the sailing 
despatch them m as above, and in the following 


Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from , Days of Sailing from 
New-York avre. 
Havre, = -Stoddard, ‘Oct . 24, Feb. 16, June 8, ‘Dec. 8, April 1, July 16, 
Sully, ..A.Forbes|Nov. & ** 24, ee * 16, “ 8, Avg. i" 
France, C. Funk, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, May 24, Sept. 24, Jan. 24 
Francis Depau, K Robinson, Nov.16, Mar. 8, june 24’ Jan. 1, April 16, Au g. 8, 
Rhone, tackett, | ** 24, “* 16, July 8, “* 8,May 1, ** 16, 
Chas. Carroll, . Lee. Feb. I, June 1, Oct. 1, Mar.24, July 24, Nov.24, 
Charlemagne, Ri hardson, Dec. 8, Mar. 24, July Ly Jan. 16,May 8, Sept. 1, 
Francois Ist, J. Casttoff. - daa Pe " ,F eb. 1. “re * 6, 
‘ “ 

Normandie, Ww. W. Pell,, “ 24, * tf “te, a 8, June |, 165 
Utica, |Depeyster, Jan. 1, May ye Sept. 1,1 * 24, 24, Oct. 24; 
Formosa, |W. B. Orne, Jan. 8, April24,Aug.16, ‘* 16, 8, Oct ¥ 

| Silvie De Grasse, W eiderholdt we 16; May _* ies 24, Mar l, ~~ Fee 8, 
Poland, \Anthony, “1; > 1, Gepe &, s. July 1, ** 16, 
Erie J. Funk, Mar.!, July 1. Nov. 1, April24, Aug.24, Dec.24, 
Albary, 1J. Johnston, Feb. 8, May 24, Sept.t6, Mar. +y July 8, Nov. 1, 
These are all vesselsofthe first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommo- 
dations for passengers,comprising all that may be required for comfort and conve- 
nionce, incuadies wimes ane tores of every description. nol cial on olen off the 
jsubscibers at New York, be forwarded by their packets, free of allcharges except 


yor ectually incurred 


| 


. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broadst. 
WHITLOCK, jr. 46 South st 
Broker, 9 Tontine Buildings. 


W M 
JOHN I. BOYD, 
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